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EDITORS NOTE 

I DKSIRE to express my iiulcbtccliiess to Mr. 

Car|x;ntcr and to Messrs. Allen & ITnwiii 

Ltd., for their courteous permission to reprint, from 
books, of which they own the copyri^^ht, the selec- 
tions which compose the present volume. 

1 have chosen the title of this volume, “The 
Simpliheation of Life,** because it seemed Ixrst to 
express the keynote of nearly all Mr. Carpenter's 
writings-— the clearing away of the husks and con- 
ventions that have accumulated round life in the 
course of the centuries, and tlie basing of our 
actions on the real facts of existence. 
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The Simplification of Life 


POFMS 

/>/ fno, »ij, r ’ 


WHAT IS l<Ri:i:i)OM ? • 

I heard a voice say What is Fieedoni t 

1 havr heard (il -aid) tlie lions roarinj< in th<!ii 
dens : 1 haw sfcn the polyp strt'lcliinr aims up- 
viaid- from the ih' i of the dee]) ; 

1 hav< luard the cries of ''laves and the rattling 
Oi’ ♦iieir chain:', and lhc‘ hoarse slioul of victims iisiii]' 
at^ainst their o|)])H''ist)rs ; I have seen tlie deliverers 
dyinj^ calmly on the s« affold. 

I h«ive heaid of the centuries-loiif' stru/i^le of 
nanori.'» for constitutional liberty — the step- 1 • step 
-.i:)*.vly-won a|)pioarhcs as to some inner and im- 
j'rej^'n.dile fastness ; 

I know the wars that have been wa^'ed, the 
♦la];" flvmg to and fro ovei the eaith r* I know that 
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one tyranny has lx!on substituted for another, and 
tliat the forms of oppression have clianged : 

But wliat is Freedom ? 

V^ilU ins and thralls l)ecome piece-men and day- 
lal men, anri the l»r»nd--men of the land I)ecome the 
Umdsinen of Mat hmery and Capital : the cscaj^rd 
eonvirts of I-alnnir fit admiringly the bracelets of 
Wealth round their own wrists. 

I have seen the slaves of Opinion and Fashion, 
of Ignoiariie and of Learning, of Drink and Lust, of 
Chaslily and Cm hastity : 

One skin «ast leaves another heliind. and that 
anoWu r. .ind that yet amitlier ; 

1 have S4cn over th<* world the daily fear of 
I)(Mth and Hell, of Pain and momentary overhanging 
i'hance ; 

I hi»ve seen re< Ium rianing their lives up into 
in.|K)ssil)le luavens. thii keis hojH-lesslv meditating 
altei philosoplie I ruth, iie iiiahles lying covered with 
lu'd’Sores, honsfhold ilrudges running from tlie hearth 
to tlie sh'pstiine and fiuin the slopsl(»ne to the hearth 
all their livi's ; 

Something of all these slaveries 1 know — they 
aie veiv well in tlunr way — 

Ihit wliat is I'reedom ? 

And I heard (in the heiglii) another voice say : 

1 AM. 

In tlie nThise, the thinker, the incurable and 
the (lindge, I AM. I am the giver of Life, I am 

Happiiu^ss. 

I am in the gtKxl and evil, in the fortunate and 
the unfortunate, in the gifted and the incaf^able, alike ; 
1 am not one inoie than the other. 
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The lion roaring: in its den. and the iH)ly|> on 
t!ie floor of the dcH'p. tlie divp itself, know ME. 

The long advances of history, the lives of men 
and women — tlic men that seratidied the reindeei and 
mammoth on hits of V>one. the Hnshinen painting 
their rude rock-paintings, the mud-hovels clustering 
*roiind mediaeval castles, the wist' and kindly Arali 
with his loving l>oy-atlendants. tln' Swiss mountain- 
herdsman, the Ku‘>sian jutnol. the Kni;lish ineclianic. 

Know ME. I am Happiness in them, in all — 
underlying. I am the Master, showing myself from 
time to time as oc( asion ski ves , 

1 am not nearer to one than the other ; they 
do not seek me so much as 1 advance through them. 

Out of all would Yor emerge ^ 

Would you at last. chihl ol mine, after many 
toils and endless warfare (loi without su<‘h all is in 
vain) emerge and Iwroine SlV K(,)r.'\L ^ 

f Wonderful, womlerful is tins tli.it I ti ll you ! 
Would y'ou too h(*rome ;i Master --win mi you have seen 
and known all slaveries, and havi* leased t«) put one 
before the other — ] 

Would you, whom I have often silent ly been 
with, to whom in tlie early nuu ning 1 havefonn* kiss- 
ing you on the Ii|>s to leave llappmess for your 
W'aking, wiioin I have taught long arni long iny own 
ways, even for this —become mv liqual ^ would you 
look me at last in the face ? 

. It shiill l>c then. The wav is long but t r cen- 
turies arc long. Faint nut, Do<*.s my voic<* sound 
distant ? Faint not. 

Even now for a moment round vour neck, ad- 
vancing, I stretcli my arms ; to my lijis I draw you, 
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1 press upon your lips the seal of a covenant that 
cannot be forgotten. 

1 — who wTite — translate for you these 
thoughts : I w'ipe a mirror and place it in your hands 
[look long, O fri«*nd. look long, satiate yourself} — 

I bring you to your own. to take, or leave for 
a while, as ph ases you l>est. 1 have perfect faith in 
you. 

And ran wait ; the whole of Time is before me. 

The little r<*d stars appear once more shining 
among the ha/el < at kins ; the |H*wit tumbles and cries 
as at tht* lirst day. tlie year In-gins again. 

'J he wind blows e.Lst. the w'lnd blows west, the 
old circh* <»f day'' arul ntght^ comph tes itS4*lf ; 

Hut heiireloith the least thing shall speak to 
you wor<ls <»f <h'liv<‘ranc«* . the (ommom^t shall please 
you U'st ;• 

And tli4‘ fall of a h af through tlx' air and the 
greeting of oin- that pasM's on the Kn'id shall l>e more 
to you than i1h‘ wisdom of all the books ever written 
— ami of tins Iniok. 
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ARE YOU LAlKiHEI) AT ? 

Arc* you at. aiv v*>u scoi nrtl ^ Do they 

gwc at you iiiul to each otluT as you pass by ? 

Do they despise you t>eeausr you ar»* inis'ShaiH*n^ 
l)c*causc you are awkwaiit. turausi* vou an* |)«‘ruliar, 
because you fail lu evei ythint; you (li> and you know 
it IS true ? 

Do you to your cliarnUu and hide y<Hirself 
and think that no one thinks of you, or wlien they do 
only with contempt ^ — 

My child, tliere is One that not only tliinks of 
you, but who cannot on at all without you. 

Are you alone in the w'oild ? 

Have you sinned ? have you a terrible s<*eret 
within you which must out, yi t you dale not ieve;d 
it ? 

Have you a face so di>h^ured that no one will 
look straight in your eyes ? 

Have you a mortal di^Mse ? do yoc feel the 
beating pulse of it in the dead of llie night ^ At mid- 
day when the jiasscTS-by go to and fro in the bright 
sunshine, do you feel the shadowy call of it to anotherr 
world ? 
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Arc you tormented with inordinate clutching 
lusts which you dare not speak ? are you nearly mad 
with the sting of them, and nearly mad with terror 
lest they should lK;tray you ? 

My child, there i»i One who understands per- 
fectly. There is nothing l>ctrayed, and there is 
nothing to U tray. 

It IS all straightforward. 

There is no fraction of your days, your lx>dy, 
your thoiighlv. ycnir passions, which has not deliber- 
ately aiul (.ilinlv tw-tn pre^pared — and which shall not 
deliberately anti calmly be removed again when it has 
j)layt‘d Its pait. 

Th<*re IS no prejiidire here, or w(‘akness or sel!- 
righteousness, nor anv apart n<*ss at all : 

You are included, and all that is done and felt 
by you is douf and felt at the same instant bv not 
you'; 

\Vhate\f*i you are. and whatever you do, there 
is One who will and d<H-s hiok you candidly in the 
faro amf undei stands you. 

You may lecoil from that gaze ; but if you 
learn to encounter an<i return it (whether in one or 
many lifetimes) you will sc'c that from it at length all 
secret tenors, shams, disfigurements, death itself, 
vanish away ; 

And you will not only not be alone in the world, 
but you will Ih' a sovereign lord over the world. 
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DID YOU ONCE DESIRE TO SHINE 
AMONG YOUR 1*EERS? 


Dill you oiirr (lusiri* to »shinu among your 
(in< you stinnk tiuin the kno\vl« ilgo of yi>ur own 
o* uct in tlu* niid^t of tlirin '* 

Did yo’* iriund. cowt so to Im* inoro licaiitiful, 
witlv, viituous - to h(‘ .lUlt ti» l«'ll \ ‘^toiv oi sustain 
an a'gunu'iit vvuU, oi to Im* able /o dis« leu^e on any 
subject, or to K a skilful rider t»i a good *.^>1 -• 

t)r slirank fuun the liilirule \vhi« h tlie reveise 
of th«.s<’ ex< iti'd — whu h was certain and is still certain 
to come u|>on you > 

W as It really voui own anxious f.iee you used 
to ketip catching in llie glass *> was if leally you wlio 
Lad so many things, one way oi anothei. you wanted 
to concca’ from otliem — so many n| muons too to 
disguise ? 


All that is changed now. 

But what if your jiray^ rs had been granted ? 
What if you had become exceptional and had secured 
for yourself a place with the strong and the giitcd and 
the beautiful ? 

What if when you arnveo the eyes of all had 
been turned upon you ; and when you had passed by 
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--one by one, sad, thoughtful, depressed, the weak 
more conscious of his or her weakness, the stupid 
more conscious of stupidity, the deformed more pain* 
fully conscious of liis or her deformity, to their soli- 
tary chamliers they had gone apart and prayed they 
had never Ix'cn l>orn ? 

Wiiat if you had taken advantage of the weak 
and defen('el«*ss and oppressed of the whole Earth— 
and had bartered away l>elief in the Soul standing 
oninijKitent in the most despised things ? 

What if you had gladly disguised and covered 
your ow'n defect, allowing thus the ignorant ridicule 
of the world to fall more h<*avily on those who could 
not or would not art a lie ? 

What if you had Ix'en a rank deserter, a 
«'owardly slave, taking refuge always with the stronger 
side 

Ah ! what if to one weary traveller in the 
world, in* the stet'p patli jainfully mounting, you 
making it stcTper still had arhU'd the final stone of 
stumbling and tle>jvur ^ 

Hetler t » be effar<‘ch crazy, criminal, deformed, 
degraded. 

Hotter instead of the steep to lx* the most dull 
flat and cnminon))lace road. 

H(*ttei to go clean underfoot of all weak and 
desjnsed jx'isdns—so that they shall not even notice 
that you are there ; 

None s(» rude and uneducated but you shall go 
iiiiderfiXit <»f them, none criminal but you shsdl 
when the occasion servers go underfoot of them, none 
so outcast but they shall pass along you and not even 
notice that you are there. 
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EXCEPT THE LORD BUILD THE 
HOUSE 


She lies, whom Money has killed, and the j^reed 
of Money, 

The thrice-driven slave, wlmrn a man has 
calmly tortured, 

And cast away in the dust — and calls it not 
murder, • 

Because he only kwiked on ; while his trusted 
lieutenants 

Supply and Demand pinned tin* vie tiin down 
— and her ow’n niotlier Nature slew her ! 

The old story of the sewing machine — the 
treadle machine ; 

Ten hours a day and five shilling's a week, a 
penny an hour or so— if the numbers were of im|K)ri- 
ance. 

Of course she fell ill. Indeed she hafi lonf? 
been ailing, and the effort and the torture wen lowly 
disorganising her frame ; and alrcMdy the grim jucs- 
tion had been asked : “ Might she have rest ? ’* — 
(the doctor said must — and for many a month, too). 

And the answer came ])romptly as usual. 
"Have rest ? — as much as she wanted J It was a 
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pity, but of course if she could not work she could 
go. They would make no difficulty, as Supply would 
w up her place as soon as vacant.’* 

One more struggle then. And now she must 
go, for work is im{K>ssible, and Supply has filled her 
place, and there is no difficulty — or difference— except 
to her. 

For her only the hosnital ]>allet, and the low 
moanin/j of the distant worla ; 

For her only the fever and the wasting pain 
and the nightmare^ of the loud unceasing treadles ; 

And the strange contrast in quiet moments of 
the still chamlx^r and the one kindly face of the house- 
surgeon, stethoscojH‘ in liand, at her bedside ; 

For her only, hour after hour, the dull throbbing 
recollection of the injustice of the world. 

The bleak unlovely light of averted eyes thrown 
backwards and fonvatds over Un whole life, 

And the unst^uinchcd wound of the soul which 
is their bitter denial. 

Aixl at last the lessening of the pain, and a 
sense of ouietude and space, and through the murky 
toimentecl air of the great city a light, a ray of still 
ho|)e on her eyes jx^acefully falling ; 

And then in a moment the passing of the light, 
and a silence in the long high-windowed ward ; 

And one with an aster or two and a few chrys- 
conthemums, and one with a blown white rain-bewept 
rose half- timidly coming, 

To lay oh her couch, with tears. 

And so a grave. 

In the dank smoke-blackened cemetery, in the 
dismal rain of the half-awakened winter day, 

A grave, for her and her only. 
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And yet not for her only — but for thousands — 
For hundreds of thousands — to lie undone, for* 
saken — 

Tossed impatiently back from the whirling 

iron — 

The broken wheels, or may be merely defect- 

tivc — 

Who cares ? — 

That as they spin roll off and are lost in tho 
darkness, 

Run swiftly away (as if they were alive !) into 
the darkness, and are liulden. 

Who cares ? who cans ? 

Since for eacli one that is gone Supply will 
provide a thoasand. 

Vfho cares ? wlio cures ? ^ 

O tear-laden heart ! 

O blown white i<»se ht‘avy witli rain ! 

O sacred heart ol the jn^ople ! 

Rose, of innuineiahle ]>et;Lls, through the long 
night ever blossoming ! 

Surely by thy fragrance wafted through the 
still night-air. 

Surely by thy spirit exh^ded over the sleeping 
world, 1 know. 

Out of the bruised heart of thee exhaled, I 

know — 

And the vision lifts itself lx!forc my eyes — 

Except the Lord buUd the house, they labour in 
vain who build it, 

In vain millions of yards of calico and miles of 
lace-work turned out per annum ; 
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In vain a people well clad in machine-made 
cloth and hosiery ; 

In vain a flourishing foreign trade and loose 
cash enough for a small war ; 

In vain universal congratulations and lectures 
on Political Economy ; 

In vain the steady whirr of wheels all over the 
land, and men and women serving stunted and pale 
Ixdore them, as natural as ]>ossiblc ; 

Except Love build the house, they labour in vain 
who build it, 

O rich and jxiwerful of the earth 

Behold, your riches are all in vain — you are 
poorer than the poorest of these* children ! 

Against oik* such whom you have wronged 
your armi<*s your police and all the laws that you can 
frame sj^all not prevail. 

Your palaces splendour are reared from the 
beginning upon a foundatum of lies, and the graves 
that you havi- dug for other> shall be for your owm 
burial. 


'J'he word is gone forth ! 

The wealth the |H)wer that you have coveted 
crumble irom your grasp as in a dream# 

You have thought to drive armies of starving 
slaves to win idleness and luxiiiy for you, 

But It shall lx* as a dream : they shall surely 
elude you. 

Behold, your armies shall vanish away— even 
while the word is on your lips, while vour hand of 
command is lifted. 

Your armies shall vanish away like smoke, 
they shall surely surely elude you# 
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In Death shall they vanish away» 

(O fragrance >^*afted through the still night- 

air !) 

In Death shall they breathe through your bonds 
and become as the im))afpable winds. 

^ Like deserters at niglit stealing away in thou- 
sands out of a camp. 

They shall pass a ghostly army to tlie other 

side : 

Broken and worn and sick— a ghostly army 
sh;ill they pass and vanish ; 

And ye shall <lream that they are gone. 


But they are iu>t gone. 

For with the morning— out of the gtound — 

Out of their mother Karth-star-thic k -ami 
ye cannot bind them more than ye can bind lluNlais- 

Out of the heart of tluir mother, and out of 
the hearts of the asters and star-shajH'cf chr>'santhe- 
niiims, 

Ari.sing — 

Through the hollow air and down the lustlmg 
flowing rivers. 

Over the meadows with the fert of the wind 
whitening the grass. 

From the mystic rhamlx is of thi-ir innumer- 
able homes — out of the mystic dcMus — 

Out of the doors of Death anrl Birth - in 
thousands — out of tlie d<>ois of jirep.ir.itirin, 

Full-e(piip[M*d hastening, fiom all sides s^Aiftly 
gathering, 

A radiant army into your great towns fioiiring. 

I>)Wii your long streets '-triding, they shall 


return 
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Spirits of awful knowledge, 

(Clad anew with fleshly hands and feet, through 
sunlit eyes still glancing,) 

And of deep-gathered silent agelong experience ; 
Spirits of the suffering brotherhood — spirits of 
awful authority — , 

Before whom materials shrivel and the ac- 
cumulations of Custom arc blown on the wind like 
chaff— 

A seU-appointed army they shall return ■ 

Out of whom the w’ord of transformation — 
\Vhis|)ered on many a half-awakened winter 
day to the silent earth alone — 

Shall be sjxiken aloud as with a trumpet'over 
the world— and the world shall be changed. 
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HAVE FAITH 

Do not hurry : have faith. 

Remember tliat if you Iwcoiin* famous you can 
never share tltc lot of tliose who pass l>y unnoticed 
from the cradle to the pave, nor take part in the last 
heroism of their daily life ; 

If you seek and encompass wealth aijd ease 
the divine outlook of f>overlv cannot be yours — nor 
shall you feel all your dav-s the loving and constrain* 
ing touch of Nature and Necessity ; 

If you arc successful in all you do, you cannot 
also battle magnificently against odds ; 

If you have fortune and good health and a 
loving wife and children, you cannot also 1 m; of thost; 
who are happy without these things. 

Covet not overmuch, l^t the strong desires 
come and go ; refuse them not, disown them not ; hut 
think not that in them lurks finally the thing you want. 

Presently they will fade away and into the 
intolerable light will dissolve like gossamers bei ’re 
the sun. 
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HAVE FAITH 

I saw (loop ill the eyes of the animals the human 
soul lfK)k out upon me. 

I saw wIktc It WMS l)orn deep dowm under 
feathers and fur, or condemned for awhile to roam four- 
footed cimonf» the brambles. I caught the clinging 
mute glance of the piisoner, and swore that I would 
\yc faitliful. 

Thee niy brother and sister 1 see and mistake 
not. Do not be afraid. DwTiling thus and thus for 
a while, fulfilling thy ap]x>inted time — thou too shalt 
come to thyself at last. 

Thy half- warm horns and long tongue lapping 
round iny wrist do not concctil thy humanity any 
more than the learned talk of the [X'dant conceals 
his — for all thou art dumb we have words and plenty 
between us. 

Come nigh little bird with your half-stretched 
quivering wings— within you 1 behold choirs of angels, 
and the Lord himself in vista. 

Crooning and content the old hen sits — her 
thirteen chicks cheep cheerily round her, or nestle 
peeping out like little buds from under her wings ; 
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Keen and motherly is her eye, placid and joy- 
ful]^her heart, as the sun shines warm upon them. 

Do not hurry : have faith. 

[Whither indeed should we hurry ? is it not 
well here ? 

• A little shelter from tlie storm, a stack of fuel 
for winter use, a few handfuls of grain and fruit — 

And lo ! the glory of all the earth is ours.] 

The main thing is that the messenger is per- 
haps even now at your dfx>r — and to see that you are 
ready for his arrival : 

A little child, a breath of air, an old man 
hobbling on cnitches, a lR*e ligliting on the page of 
your book — who knows whom Hi* may ^‘nd ? 

Some one diseased or dying, some friendless, 
outcast, criminal — 

One whom it shall rum your reputation to be 
seen with — yet set* that you are’ ready for his arrival. 

Likely whoever it is his coming will ujiset all 
your carefully laid ]dans ; 

Your most Inmevolent designs will likely have 
to be laid aside — and he will set you to souk* quite 
common -place business — or peihajw of dubious 
character— 

Or send you a long and solitary journey — per- 
haps he will bring you letters of trust to deliver — 
perhaps the prince himself will ap])(*ar — 

Yet see that you are ready for his arrn al. 

Is your present exj>erience hard to lx*ar 

Yet remember that never again [HThaps in all 
your days will you have another chance of the same. 

Do not fly the lesson, but have a care that you 
master it while you have the opportunity. 

B 
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HAVE FAITH 

Resume the ancient dignity of your race, lost, 
almost forgotten as it is. 

What is it surely that you are fretting about ? 
Is it the fashions, or what men say about you, or the 
means of livelihood, or is it the sense of duty this way 
and that, or trivial desires, that will not let you rest ? 

Are you so light, like a leaf, that such things 
as these will move you — are you so weak that one 
such slender chain will deprive you of inestimable 
Freedom ? 

And yet the lilies of the field and the beasts 
that hai'e no banks of deposit or securities are not 
anxious ; they have more dignity than you. 

As long as you harbour motives so long are 
you giving hostages to the enemy — ^whQe you are a 
slave (to Siis and that) you can only obey. It is not 
You who are acting at ul. 

Brush it all aside. 

Pass disembodied out of yoursell. Leave the 
husk, leave the long long prepared and perfected 
envelope. 

Enter into the life which is eternal, pass through 
the gate of indifference into the palace of mastery, 
through the door of love out into the great open of 
deliverance ; 

Give away all that yon have, beotnne poor and 
without possessions — and behold ! yon shall be lord 
and sovereign of all things. 
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I HEARD A VOICE 

1 heard a voice say unto me : — 

Now since thou art neither beautiful nor witty, 
it is in vain that thou hangest about the doors of the 
admired palaces : 

For thou wilt not gain admission — thou ! 

But here outside is a plot of wast^ ground 
where canst build thee a little oibin — all thine own ; 

And since it is close by the common road and 
there is no fence about it, 

Many a weary traveller parched with the heat 
of the day shall turn in unto thee for a cup of cold 
water : 

And that shalt suffice for Thy life. 
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BY THE SHORE 

All night by the shore. 

The obscure water, the long white lines of ad- 
vancing foam — the rustic and thud, the panting sca- 
breaths, the pungent sea-smell — 

The great slow air moving from the distant 
horizon, the immense mystery of space, and the soft 
canopy of the clouds ! 

• 

The swooning thuds go on — the drowse of 
ocean goes on — 

The long inbreaths — th(‘ short sharp out- 
breaths — the silence !>etween. 

1 am a bit of the shore : the waves feed upon 
me, they come f)asturing over me ; 

I am glad, () waves, that you come pasturing 
over me. 

1 am a little arm of the sea : the same tumb- 
ling swooning dream goes on — I feel the waves all 
around me, I spread myself through them. 

How delicious ! I spread and spread. The 
waves tumble through and over me — they dash through 
my face and hair. 

The night is dark overhead : I do not see them, 
but 1 touch them and hear their gurgling laughter. 
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The play goes on! 

The Strang expanding indraughts go on I 

Suddenly I am the Ocean itself ; the great soft 
wind creeps over my face. 

I am in love with the wind~l reach my lips 
to its kisses. 

' How delicious ! all night and ages and ages 
long to spread myself to the gliding wind I 

But now (and ever) it maddens me with its 
touch. I arise and whirl in my In'd, and sweej) my 
arms madly along the shores. 

I am not sure any more which my own par- 
ticular bit of shore is ; 

All the bays and inlets know me : I glide along 
in and out under the sun by the iH-aiitiful coast-line ; 

My hair floats leagues behind mi' ; millions 
together my children dash against my fare ; • 

I hear what they say and am marvellously 
content, 
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This is the order of man and all history ; 

Descending he runs to and fro over the world, 
and dwells (for a time) among things that have no 
sense ; 

Forgetful of his true self he becomes a self* 
seeker among shadows. 

But out of these spring only war and conflict 
and tangling of roots and branches ; 

And things which have no sense succeed things 
which have no sense — for nothing can have any sense 
but by reason of that of wliich it is the shadow — and 
one phantasmal order follows another — and one 
pleasure or indulgence another — and one duty or 
denial another — 

Till, bewildered and disgusted, finding no rest, 
no peace, but everywhere only disappointment, 

He returns (and History returns) seeking for 
that which is. 

Toilsome and long is the journey ; shell after 
shell, envelope after envelope, he discards. 

Over the mountains, over the frowning barriers, 
undaunted, unwrapping all that detains him, 

Enduring poverty, brother of the outcast and 
of animals, enduring ridicule and scorn. 
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Through vast morasses, by starlight and dawn, 
through dangers and labours and nakedness, through 
chastity and giving away all that he has, through long 
night watches on the mountains and washings in the 
sunlit streams and sweet food untainted by -blood, 
through praises and thanks and joy ascending before 

All conventions left aside, all limitations passed, 
all shackles dropped — the husks and sheaths of ages 
falling off — 

At length the Wanderer returns to heaven. 
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AFTER LONG AGES 

What else (than this) arc the dreams of all 
]>eople and of eras and ages iiix)n the earth ? 

What else are the glowing dreams of boyhood, 
and the toys of age, an<l the promisi's floating ever on 
before — iiim milages to wa^'worn travellers ? (faint 
not, O faint not !) 

What else the sound of Christmas hymns across 
the sn(»w — the tender and plaintive songs of centuries 
—dreams of the Better Land — coming down from 
l>cfore all history. 

What the obstinate traditions of races and ex- 
plorations by sea and land — the instinct of the chase 
— searches for the Earthly paradise, Utopias of social 
reformers, Eldorados and fabled Islands, stirrings of 
adventure and conquest — pilgrimages, myths, and 
the tireless quest of the Sangreal ^ 

The unquenchable belief in the elixir of life 
and the philosopher’s stone — the feverish ardour of 
modem science, like a dog with its nose on the 
trail ? 

What else the mar\*eIlous dreams of the little 
creatures walking the earth — the dreams of religion 
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—the skies peopled, and the vast cosmogonies of the 
go^, the huge and im^^ending Otheworld — tlie mystic 
scroll of the Zodiac — 

The dim-lit chambers of rock-temples and 
p3nramids and cathedrals — the ark, the host, and the 
holy of holies — 

► The proclamations and gosi^'ls of all lands, the 

giving of fire from the inosqut' at jeriisalem, the 
fighting of innumerable candles — the lar-away songs 
of the priests by the Nile-strand. standing by the 
empty sarcophagus with the words : “ Osiris is 

risen'* — the midnight naked dances of the Thera- 
pcut.x uj>on the sands, the processions of salvation 
armies and revivalists — 

The daily life* of each man and woman, the ever 
expected Morrow, the endless self -sec king, the illusive 
quests (faint not, O faint not !). the !>og-lloundering 
after fatuous wisps ; the tears, disappointnr^'nts, ancl 
obstinate renewals of hope — 

All routes and roads and the myriad moving 
of feet to and fro over the earth — 

What are they but Transparencies 'of one'great 
fact — symbols of the innumerable paths 

By which the soul returns to Paradise* ? 
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AFTER LONG AGES 

I beheld a vision of Earth with innumerable 

paths ; 

I saw the faces that go up and down — ^the 
world that each carries within. 

I heard the long roar and surge of History, 
wave aftSr wave — as of the never-ending surf along 
the immense coastline of West Africa. 

I heard the world-old cry of tlie down-trodden 
and outcast : I saw them advancing always to victory. 

I saw the red light from the guns of establish^ 
order and precedent — the lines of defence and the 
bodies of the besiegers rolling in dust and blood — ^yet 
more and ever more behind ! 

And high over the inmost citadel I saw mag- 
nificent, and teckoning ever to the besiegers, and the 
defenders ever inspiring, the cause of all that never- 
ending war — 

The form of Freedom stand. 
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In the first soft winds of spring, while snow yet 
lay on the nound — 

Form from the city into the great woods 
wandering, 

Into the great silent white woods where they 
waited in their beauty and majesty • 

For man their companion to come : 

There, in vision, out of the wreck of cities and 
civilisations, 

I saw a new life arise. 


Slowly out of the ruins of the past — like a 
young fern-frond uncurling out of its own brown 

Out of the litter of a decaying society, out of 
the confused mass of broken down creeds, customs^ 


ideals. 

Out of distrust and unbelief and di^ honesty, 
and Fear, meanest of all (the stronger in tli. panic 
trampling the weaker underfoot) ; 

Out of miserable rows of brick tenements with 


their cheapjack interiors, their glances of suspicion, 
and doors locked against each other ; • 
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Out of the polite residences of congested idle* 
ness ; out of the aimless life of wealth ; 

Out of the dirty workshops of evil work, evilly 

done ; 

Out of the wares which are no wares potired 
out upon the markets, and in the shop-windows, 

The fraudulent food, clothing, drink, literature ; 

Out of the cant of Commerce — buying cheap 
and selling dear — the crocodile sympathy of nation 
with nation — 

The smug merchant posing as a benefactor of 
his kind, the parasite parsons and scientists ; 

The cant of Sex, the impure hush clouding the 
deciKJst instincts of boy and girl, woman and man ; 

The desi)air and unbelief possessing all society 
— rich and jKior, educated and ignorant, the money- 
lender, the wage-slave, the artist and the washer- 
woman al'ke ; 

All feeling the terrible pressure and tension of 
the modern jiroblem ; 

Out of the litter and muck of a decaying worlds 

Lo ! (‘ven so 

1 saw a new life arise. 

The winter woods stretched all around so still ! 

Every bough laden with snow — the faint purple 
waters rushing on in the hollow's, with steam on the 
soft still air ! 

Far aloft the arrowy larch reached into the 
sky, the high air trembled with the music of the 
loosened brooks. 

O sound of waters, jubilant, pouring pouring — 
O hidden sound in the hollow's ! 

Secret of the earth, swelling sobbing to divulge 

itself 1 
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Slowly, building lifting itself up atom by atom, 

Gathering itself together rouna a new centre — 
or rather round the world-old centre once more re- 
vealed — 

I saw a new life, a new society, arise. 

Man I saw arising once more to dwell with 
• Nature ; 

[The old old story — the prodigal son returning, 
so loved. 

The long estrangement, the long entanglement 
in vain things) — 

The child returning to its home— companion of 
the winter \v(K)ds once more — 

Comj>anion of the stars and waters— liearing 
their words at first hand (more tlian all science ever 
taught) — 

The near contact, the dear tlear mother so 
close — the twilight sky and the young •tree-tops 
against it ; 

The huts on the mountain-side companionable 
of the sun and the winds, tiu* lake unsullied below ; 

The daily bath in natural running waters, or 
in the parallel foam-lines fd the sea, the [pressure of 
the naked foot to the earth : 

The few needs, the exhilarat«*d radiant life — 
the food and population question giving no moie 
trouble ; 

[No hurry more, no striving one to overriile the 

other : 

Each one doing the work before him do, and 
taking his chance of the reward. 

Doubting no more of his reward than the hand 
doubts, or the foot, to which tint blood flows according 
to the use to which it is put :] 

The plentiful common halls st/ired with the 
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products of Art and History and Science to supplement 
the sim^e household accommodations ; 

The sweet and necessary labour of the day ; 

All these I saw — for man the companion of 
Nature. 

Civilisation behind him now — the wonderful 
stretch of the past ; 

Continents, empires, religions, wars, migrations 
— all gathered up in him ; 

The immense knowledge, the vast winged 
powers — to use or not to use — 

He comparatively indifferent, passing on to 
other spheres ot interest. 

The calm which falls after long strife, the 
dignity of rest after toil ; 

Hercules, his twelve laboxirs done, sitting as 
a god on the great slo|x; of Olympus — 

Looking out over the Earth, on wliich he 
was once a mortal. 
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LOVE’S VISION 

At night in each other's arms^ 

Content, overjoyed, resting deep deep down in 
the darkness, 

Lo ! the heavens opened and He appeared — 
Whom no mortal eye may see. 

Whom no eye clouded with Care — 

Whom none who seeks after this dt that — 
whom none who has not esca]^d from self. 

There — in the region of Equality, in the world 
of Freedom no longer limited, 

Standing as a lofty peak in heaven a!x>ve the 

clouds, 

From below hidden, yet to all who pass into 
that region most clearly visible — 

He the Eternal appeared. 
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{/‘'rent ** /■ A/rii/’*) 


It till congestion. Congestion at the dance — so 
many iK’ople, such dn'sscs. that dancing is impossible. 
CongestKui at the dinner party— congestion in twelve 
courses ; so much to eat that eating is impossible. 
Congestion of Intoks — so much to read, that reading 
is irnjKir.sible. Congestion in church— stitched and 
starcheil up to the eyes (while the servants at home 
are prejiaring the roast iK-ef and plum pudding). 
Congestion at the theatre, at the concert, yawning 
in tliess-clothes on the front sc^ats ; while the real 
enjoyers and observers are out of sight btdund. Such 
a congestion of unusi*d wealth and property, such a 
glut, as surely the world bedorc has never seen, and 
to purge whicb away will surely require such medicine 
as the world Indore lias never ’sc*en — no gilded pill or 
silent |H'rambulator this time, but a dirastic bolus 
ploughing Its way through the very frame of ** society,*’ 
not wiilamt gioans and horrible noises. 

And through this maze of congc*sted life — of inter- 
ests which have ceased to be interesting, of enjoyments 
which have become bores — to pick the way, what an 
art it has become ! Visitors call in the afternoon, 
and visits have to be made. The long day has to be 
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eked out — now a cup of tea. now a live-course meal, 
now a little coffee, «ind now a turn at the piano. 
(And all the time what ^x>or girls are pining, what 
mothers arc dying for want of a little help, a little 
S3anpathy !) And ever the smallest cniml>s of incident 
to be worked up into ** conversation.” Some get 
^uite clever at this. They ;iJwa\*s s;iy the right thing 
at the right time, are sympatheiic. bnght, entertain- 
ing. Yes — while Neio is t'ulilhng. Ktinie is Imrning. 
Have you no other us<‘ lor that sensitive heart, that 
ready tongue, wliieli nature has given you, than to 
|>er|x*tuate this Fool's Paia<!is<* t»f polite* liillmg. 

A Paradise truly, llu* In it watt'r arrives so punctu- 
ally at the iH'drotini dooi, the eai|H*ls are st> soft aiul 
warm, the sjKions so bnght and clean— surely there 
can't W much annss in the woild. If f>nlv llnse 
demagogues would keep cpiiet. these few < rack-br.iitiecl 
Ruskins- and the faint woll-howling then* far down 
in the conseiena*. * 

Do you not attend chuicli on Siindav, and an* v'ou 
not very philanlhropn .<» Do you imt tell e;u h other 
sad stones alxiut tlie pool over your it (**pudilmg. till 
your lips are pui>ketl witli juiy ? (oi is ii the pudding ■*) 
Do you not undertake excursions to the h.ist 
and get deeply interestetl in the geneial tpiestioii of 
slums ? I.> It not all very nice, ami piM as il ought 

to l)e, and wouUln't the iwior smui get then wrongs 
redressed if instead of naughtily noting they were to 
w'ait for you to come in your fur cloaks like gotitl 
fairies, arid turn thoir wn*tcljed dens into pleasant 
palaces ? 
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THE SIMPLIFICATION OF LIFE 

{Ftom : //i.i/*') 

No doubt iinmonse simplifications of our daily life 
art* possildc ; but tliis does not seem to be a matter 
which has Wen much studied. Rather hitherto the 
t<*nd(*ncy has Ix^en all 4he other way, and every 
additional ornament on the mantebpiece has been 
regardecj as an acquisition, and not as a nuisance ; 
though one do<*sn’t s<*e any reason, in the nature of 
things, why it should W regarded as one more than 
the Ollier. It cannot Ik* too often rememWred that 
every additional object in a house requires additional 
dusting, cleaning, repairing, and lucky are you if 
its requirements stop there. When you abandon a 
wholesome tile or stone floor for a Turkey carpet, 
you are sc't ting out on a voyage of which you cannot 
sc'e the end. The Turkey carpet makes the old fumi- 
tiue look uncomfortable,* and calls for stuffed couches 
and armchairs, the couches and armchairs demand 
a walnutwood table ; the walnutwood table requires 
polishing, and the polish bottles require shelves ; the 
couches and armchairs have castors and springs — 
which give wav and want mending; they have 
damask seats which fade and must be coverra ; the 
chint 2 covers require washing, and when washed they 
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call for antimacassars to keep them clean. The anti- 
macassars require wool, and tiie wool requires knitting- 
needles, and the knitting-needles require a box, tlie 
box demands a side- table to stand on. and the side- 
table involves more covers and castors — and so we 
go on. Meanwhile the cari>et wears out and has to 
£e supplemented by bits of drugget, or eked out with 
oilcloth, and, Ix'side the daily toil requiied to keep 
this miLSS of nibbisli in ordt»r. we liave every week or 
month, instead of the pleasant cleaning-tlay of old 
times, a terrible domestic convulsion and boulrirrsc- 
fpu^nt of the househohl. 

It is said by thos<» wIuj havi' iiavrlleil in Arabia that 
the reason why theie aie iiianv ri*hgious eiithusi- 
asts in that comAry. iliat in the extiiMiie simplicity 
of the life and uniformity., of the laiidMape there 
heaven — in the form of the intense bhn* sky— seems 
close upon one. One may alino>i s<*e (iotl. Hut we 
moderns guard oursi-lves effectually agaiflsl tins 
danger. For Ix'side. the smoke pall which covers our 
towns, wc raisi^ in eacli houxhold stall a dust of 
trivialities tliat our attention is fairly absorbed, and 
if this screen sul)sides for a moment we aie sure to 
have the daily pa|KT held up U fore our eyes— so 
that if a chariot of fire were sent to fetcli us, ten to 
one wc should not see it. 
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THE USE OF THE HANDS 


(/•Vow ** EnglantTt Idtal") 


Shut yoursrU nii from the fjreat stream of human 
life, from the ^'rcat sources i>f {)hysical and moral 
health ; ifjnore the common lalxiur by which you 
live, show clearly your contempt for it, your dislike 
of jt, and then ask others to do \\ for you ; turn aside 
from nature, divorce yours< lf from the living breathing 
heart of the nation ; and then you will have done 
wiiat the governing classes of England to-day have 
done, hav<* given lull directions to your own heart 
and lirain how to >hrivel and starve and die. 

Man IS made to work with his hands. This is a 
fiict which cannot lx* got over. From this central 
fact he cannot travel far. I don’t care whether it is 
an indiviiluiil or a class, the Gfe wdiich is far removed 
from this Ix-comes corrupt, shrivelled, and diseased. 
You may ex])lain it how you like, but it is so. Ad- 
ministrative w'ork has to l>c done in a nation as well 
as productive wH)rk ; l>ut it must be done by men 
accustomed to manual labour, who have the healthy 
decision and primitive authentic judgment wliich 
conies of that, else it cannot be done well. In the 
new form of society which is slowly advancing upon 
us, this will be felt more than now. The higher the 
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position of tnist a man occupies the more will it be 
thought important that, at some period of hus life, 
he should nave been thoroughly inured to manual 
work ; this not only on account of the phjrsical and 
moral robustness implied by it. but equally because 
it will be seen to lie ini|xissible for anyone, without 
this experience of what is the very flesh and blood 
of national life, to promote the gcHid health of the 
nation, or to understand the conditions under which 
the jxfople live whom he has to serve. 
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EDUCATION AND SIMPLICITY 

{From I'.nf^lani^s /dtai^^) 


It seems to 1 h‘ an accepted idea nowadays that the 
better educated anyone is the more he must require. 
*' A ploughman can do on so much a year, but an 
educated man— O quite im|K)ssible ! ’’ 

Allow me to say that I regard this idea as entirely 
false. First of all, it it wrre true, what a dismu 
prosfHTt it would ojHm out to us ! The more educated 
\iv Ijccame the more we shouUl require for our sup- 
jx)rt, tlu* worM" iMindage we should lie in to material 
things. We should have to work continually harder 
and liarder to keep pace with our wants, or else to 
trench more and more on the lalx)ur of others ; at 
each step the more complicated would the problem 
of existence Ix'come. 

But it is entirely untrue. Education does not turn 
a man into a creature of blind w'ants, a prey to ever 
fresh tliirsts and desires — it brings him iwio relation 
with the world around him. It enables a man to 
derive pleasure and to draw sustenance from a thou- 
sand common things, which bring neither joy nor 
nourishment to his more enclosed and imprisoned 
brother. The one can beguile an hour anywhere. 
In the field, in the street, in the workshop, he sees a 
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thousand things of interest. The other is bored, he 
must have a toy — a glass of beer or a box at the 
opera — but these things cost money. 

Eksides, the educated man. if truly educated, has 
surely more resources of skilful lalK>ur to fall back 
upon — he need not fear about the future. The other 
'^may do well to accumulate a little fund against a 
rainy day. 

It is only to education commonly so-called — the 
false education — ilial these lilx'ls apply. I admit 
that to the current education of tlie wefl-to-do they 
do apply, but that it is only or mainly a cheap-jack 
education, an education in glib plinist's, grammar, 
and the art of kee])ing up a]^jHMrances. ami has little 
to do with bringing anyone into relation with the 
real world around him — the real world of humanity, 
of honest daily Life, of the majesty of Nature, and the 
wonderful questions and answers of the soul, which 
out of these arc whisixjred on everyone wlio fairly 
faces them. 
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GENTILITY AND ENGLAND’S IDEALS 

{From '^lingiapufs /JeoJ'*) 

Hut the disease fiom which the nation is suffering 
is dishonesty ; the iiioie you look into it the clearer 
you will jKTceivc* that this is so. Let us confess it. 
What we have all lK*en trying to do is to live at the 
expense of other jKJOple’s lal)Our, without pving an 
ecpiivalewt of <»ur own lalniur in return. Some suc- 
cml, others only try ; but it comes to much the same 
thing. 

Let a man pause just for once in this horrid scramble 
of inrKlern hie. and ask hims<*lf what he really con- 
sumes day by day of other jH‘ople s lalx)ur — what in 
the way of foixl, of clothing, ol washing, scrubbing, 
and the attentions of domestics, or even of his own 
W'ifc and children — what money he sjHmds in drink, 
dress, Ixioks. pictures, at the theatre, in travel. Let 
him sternly, and as well as he may, reckon up the sum 
total by which he has thus made himself indebted to 
his fellows, and then let him consider what he creates 
for their benefit in return. Let him strike the balance. 
Is he a benefactor of society ? — is it quits between him 
and his countrymen and women or is he a depend- 
ent upon them, a vacuum and a minus quantity 
a l)eg^, alms-receiver, or thief ? 
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And not only WTiat is he ? but What is he trying 
to be ? For on the Ideal hangs the whole question. 
Here at last we come l>ack to the root of national life. 
What the ideal cherished by the i>emile at large is, 
that the nation will soon become. Each individual 
man is not always sure to realise the state of life that 
*he has in his mind, but in the nation it is soon realised ; 
and if the current idea of individuals is to as much 
and give as little as they can. to Ih‘ debtors of sm iety 
and alms-rcccivers of the l«ilH)ur of others, then you 
have the s[H'ctacle of a nation, as England to-day, 
rushing on to bankniptcy and ruin, saddled with a 
huge national debt, and converted into one gigantic 
workhouse and idle shareholder's asylum. 

For there is no question that this is the Ideal of 
England to-day — to live de|x‘ndenl on others, con- 
suming much and cieating next to nothing— to occupy 
a spacious house, have servants ininisterinf^ to you, 
dividends converging from various parts of the woild 
towards you, workmen handing you the In^st iiart of 
their labour as profits, tenants obsequiously mwing 
as they disgorge their rent, and a gooil balance at 
the bank ; to l)e a kind of human sink into which 
much flows but out of which nothing ever comes — 
except an occasional putrid whiff of Charity and 
Patronage — this, is it not the tiling which we have 
before us ? which if we have not In'en fortunate 
enough to attain to, we are doing our Iwst to 
reacl^ 

Sad that the words lady ” and " genth man — 
once nought but honourable — should now h.^vc Ixs- 
come so soiled by all ignoble use. But I fear that 
nothii^ can save them. The modern ideal of Gen- 
tility is hopelessly corrupt, and it must \)e our avowed 
object to destroy it* 
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If for every man who consumes more than he 
creates there must of necessity be another man 
who has to consume less than he creates, what must 
he the state of affairs in that nation where a vast 
class — and ever vaster becoming — is living in the 
height of unproductive wastefulness ? Obviously ' 
another vast class — and ever vaster becoming — 
must be sinking down into the abj’ss of toil, jjenury, 
and degradation. 

But the whole (ientility business is corrupt through- 
out and will not l)ear IcKiking into for a moment. It 
is incompatible with Christianity (at least as Christ 
apjiears to have taught it) ; it gives a constant lie to 
the doctrine of human brotherhood. 

The wretched man w'ho has got into its toils must 
siirrendej that most precious of all things — the human 
relation to the mass of mankind. He feels a senti- 
mentiil sympathy certainly for his “ jx>orer brethren ; 
but he finds that he lives in a house into which it 
would be simplv an insult to ask one of them ; he 
wears clothes in which it is im{x>ssiblc for him to do 
any work of ordinary usefulness. If he secs an old 
W'oman Ixirne down by her burden in the street, he 
can run to the charity organisation [>crhaps and get 
an officer to enquire into her case — but he cannot go 
straight up to her like a man, and take it from her 
on to his own shoulders ; for he is a gentleman, and 
might soil his clothes ! It is doubtful even whether 
— clothes or no clothes, old woman or no old woman 
— he could face the streets where he is known with a 
bundle on his shoulders ; his dress is a barrier to all 
human relation with simple people, and his words of 
sympathy with the poor and suffering are wasted on 
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the wide air while the flash of his jewellery is in their 
eyes. 

He finds himself among people whose constipated 
manners and frozen speech arc a continual denial of 
all natural affection — and a continual warning against 
^ offence ; where to say 'oncsty is passable, but to say 
*ouse causes a positive congestion ; where human 
dignity is at such a low ebb that to have an obvious 
patch upon your coat would Ix' considered fatal to 
It ; where manners have reached (I think) the very 
low'cst pitch of littleness and mujiscmV ; where human 
wants and the sacred facts, sexual and other, on which 
human life is founded, are systematically ignoreil ; 
where to converse with a domestic at a dinner table 
would 1x5 an unpardonable breach of etif|uette ; wlierc 
it is assumed as a matter of course tliat you do nothing 
for yourself — to lighten the burden which your }>res- 
ence in the world nec< ssaiily casts ujH^n others ; where 
to be discovered washing yom own linen, or cooking 
your own dinner, or up to the <*llx)ws in dough on 
baking day, or helping to get the coals in, or scrubbing 
your own floor, or cleaning out your ow’n i>rivy, would 
pass a sentence of lifelong banishment on you ; where 
all dirty work, or at least such work as is considered 
dirty by the " educated ” fxjoplc in a housidiold, is 
thrust up<m young and ignorant girls ; where cliil- 
dren are brought up to feel far more shame at any 
little breach of social decorum— at an " h " dropjx'd, 
or a knife used in the wTong place at dinner, or a 
wrong appellative given to a visitor — than 0 : glaring 
acts of selfishness and uncharitablcncss. 

In short, the unfortunate man finds himself in a 
net of falsehoods ; the whole system of life around 
him is founded on falsehood. The pure beautiful 
relation of humanity, the most sacred thing in all 
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this world, is betrayed at every step ; and Christianity 
with its message of human love. Democracy with its 
magnificent conception of inward and sacramental 
human equality, can only be cherished bv him in the 
hidden interior of his being ; they can have no real 
abiding place in his outward life. 
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THE RETURN TO NATURE 

{f^cm ** Ovi/iashi*M^^n CtuJi tmJ Ctsrt **) 

And now, hy way of a glimpse' into tlio future — 
after this long digiessu)n what is the route that man 
will take ? 

This is a subject that I hardly dart' tackle. “ The 
morning wind ever blows,** says Thoieau, " the pot'in 
of creation is uninterruptetl — but ft'w are^lhe ears 
that hear it.’* And how can we, gulled as we aie in 
this present whirl|HM>l, conceive iiglitly the ghuy 
which awaits us ? No limits that our |>iesent kn(»w- 
ledge puts need tdaiin us ; the impossibilities will 
yield very easily when the time comes ; and tlie ana- 
tomical difficulty as to how and where th<‘ wings arc 
to grow will vanish when they are felt spioiiting ! 

It can hardly lx* doubted that the tendency will he 
—indeed is already showing itself— towards a return 
to nature and community of human life. This is the 
way back to the lost Eden, or rather forward to the 
new Eden, of which the old w.is only a figui< . Man 
has to undo the wrappings and the mumrii> tom of 
centuries, by wliich he has shut himself from the light 
of the sun and lain in seeming death, preparing silently 
his glorious resurrection — for all the world like the 
funny c4d chrysalis that he is. He has to emerge 
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from houses and all his other hiding places wherein so 
long ago ashamed (as at the voice of God in the garden) 
he concealed himself — and Nature must once more 
bi'comc his home, as it is the home of the animals and 
the angels. 


And when the civilisation-|>eriod has passed away, 
the old Nature-religion — |)crhaj>s greatly grown — will 
come hark. 'Ihis immense stream of religious life 
which hegininng far Ix^yond the horizon of earliest 
history has liet n deflected into various metaph>'sical 
and other channels— Judaism, ('hnsiianity. Buddh- 
ism, and tlie like — during the historical period, will 
once more gather itself together to float on its bosom 
all the arks and sacred vessels of human progress. 
Man will once more fed his unity with his fellows, he 
will feel, his unity with the animals, with the moun- 
tains and the stream^, with the earth itself and the 
slow lapsi* of the constellations. n<»l as an abstract 
dogma of Science or Theology, but as a living and 
ever-present fact. .Ages back this has lx*en under- 
stcKxl Ix-tler than now. Our Christian ceremonial is 
saturated with so.xual and astronomical symlx)ls ; and 
long Indore Christianity existed, the sexual and astro- 
nomical were the main forms of religion. That is to 
say, men instinctively felt and worshipped the great 
life coming to them through Sex, the great life coming 
to them from the dee|)s of Heaven. They deified 
lK)th. They placed their gods— their own human 
forms — in sox, they placed them in the sky. And 
not only so, but wherever they felt this kindred human 
life — in the animals, in the ibis, the bull, the lamb, 
the snake, the crocodile ; in the trees and flowers, the 
oak, the ash, the laurel, the hyacinth ; in the streams 
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and waterfalls, on the mountainsides or in the depths 
of the sea — they placed them. The whole univei'sc 
was full of a fife which, tho’ not always friendly 
was human and kindred to their own. ft’li by them 
not reasoned al>out. but simply j>erceived. To the 
early man the notion of his having a separate individu- 
•ality could only with dilliriilty occur ; hence he 
troubled himself not with the suicidal questionings 
concerning the whence and whither which now vex 
the modern mind. For what causes those questions 
to be asked is simply the wretched ieeling ol isolation, 
actual or prosiw'tive. which man necessarily has when 
he contemplates himselt as a se]arate atom in this 
immense universe — the gulf which lies Ih*Iow seem- 
ingly ready to swallow him, and the anxiety to find 
some mode of escajH*. Hut when he (eels once more 
that he, that he himself, is absolutely indivisibly and 
indestructibly a part of this great whole — wJiy then 
there is no gulf into which he can possibly fall ; when 
he is sensible of the fact, why then the how of its 
realisation, tho* losing none oJ its interest, becomes 
a matter for whose solution he can wait and work in 
faith and contentment of mind. 



THE TRUE LANDOWNERS 

Thr qufslion is wliuli is the true owner? Is it 
th(‘ man who, s|H'nding thought «ind affection and 
lahoui on thr land. hle^M^s it with incre^ise, and causes 
Its la<e If) snnle with f'lad pr<Mluce ; or is it the man 
whi», liaidly knowing evm the iKnindaries of that 
whi< h Ijie and feeliiiK no warming of the 

heart towaiii.s it to make it U'autiful and blessed, 
thinks only of \\hat advantage he lan gain from it, 
and ol how much lent the law will allow* liim to scrape 
fniin Its sur fa< e ^ 

Aiul wliat exactly is this legal ownership ? In the 
caM* ot laml. it is the jKwvei to evict, to piosecutc for 
|K»aching, tr» levy rent, etc. It is esst'iitially a nega- 
tive |HJwei, It IS the |H»w'ei to prevent others from 
ustn^. Ihe gentleman I merit ione<i would very 
likely have the jxiwer to turn all the inhabitants of 
that village ott his land and convert it into a deer 
foi«*st. He might prevent anyone from tilling any 
part of his soil. The landlords of England might 
starve the English people out. The fXH^plc must pay 
rent in order to be allowed to produce their own foo<L 
And so with all property, the legal ownership is 
essentially negative ; it is the power to prevent other 
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people from using. Note well that it is not the power 
to use the thing yourself. A man may have a fme 
telescope but be quite incapable of using it ; yet he 
has the legal power to prevent anyone else looking 
through it. So a man may possess a Anc tract of land, 
and yet be ignorant of agriculture and inca|)able even 
vof hudling a spade ; he may not even have the money 
to set others to work on it ; the law supplies him with 
no force or means wherewith to cultivate that land, 
it merely supplies him if he wishes, with a (mlice) 
force to prevent others from using it. Ami if then! 
are any useful natur;il proilucts u|H)n or l>eneath the 
surface, it enables him to kc^'p tlu^m all to himstlf. 


This only illust rate's what Kiiskin has siiid, for those 
who would learn from him. that ” wealth is the |K)s- 
session of the valuable by the valiant.” Iiro|K*rty 
does not become true weaUh till it comes into the hands 
of one who is able and willing to usi- it well. In the 
hands of another man it may just as likely U' illth* 
Vast tracts of land in the haiub of an owmT who gives 
no care or thought to its us**, who |x‘rha|»s dot's not 
use it at all in any effective sense, but lives in Paris 
or London — lands undrained )H'rha]»s and breeding 
malaria, or left in the hands of .igents whose* sole biisi- 
ness is to lack - rent the tenants, and so to induce 
widespread agricultural paralysis — such lands, or 
rather (since the lands themst'lvt's an* right t'nough) 
the false ownership in them, is illih, Huy co'^dy aiul 
clalxirate dinners, so that you may never kn -w the 
clean and natural desire for ftKKl ; buy a carn;<ge. so 
that you may never have to walk ; buy heavy- piled 
furniture and hangings for your rcKim, .so that you 
may not breatlie the fragrant air of heaven, and you 

D 
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will breed disease and death — yoor wealth will have 
become illth. And not only for yoursdl, but— if you 
follow it out — probably also for those who have to 
prepare you these thin|^. Use the same money to 
set twenty honest people to some wholesome and 
useful work ; use it for them freely and friendly and 
it will buy bread and life — it will feed their hearts* 
and their bellies both. And not them only but others 
whom you cannot see. In the one case your pos- 
session will be a nuisance, in the other it will M a 
blessing. The first course is the easy one— of mere 
legality ; the second is the difficult one — of humanity. 
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THE PLACE OF LAW AND 
AUTHORITY 

{frum “ /iifti/**) 


At all times, and from whatever imints of view, it 
should be lx)rne in mind that laws are made by the 
people, not the fjcople by the laws. Modern Euro* 
pean Society is cumlx'red by such a tiuf'c com- 
plicated ovcrgrow'th of law, that the notion actually 

E cts abroad that such machinery is necessary to 
eep the |)eople in order — that without it the mass 
of tne people would not live an orderly life ; whereas 
all observation of the habits of primitive and sava^gc 
tribes, destitute of laws, and almost destitute of 
any authoritative institutions — and all ol>servation 
of the habits of civilised people when freed from law 
(as in gold-mining and other backwood communities) 
— show just the reverse. The instinct of man is to 
an orderly life, the law is but the result and expression 
of this. As well attribute the organisation of a crab 
to the influence of its shell, as attribute the orderly 
life of a nation to the action of its laws, has a 

purpose and an influence — but tiie ideta tfiat it is to 
preserve order is elusive. All its machinery of ^lolicc 
and prisons do not, cannot do this. At best in this 
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sense it only preserves an order advantageous to a 
certain class ; it is the weapon of a slow and deliberate 
warfare. It springs from liatrcd and rouses opposi* 
tion, and so has a healthy influence. 

Fichte said : “ The object of all government is to 
render government superfluous." And certainly if 
external authority of any kind has a final purpose* 
It must lx* to (establish and consolidate an internal 
Authority. Whitman adds to his description of ** the 
great city." that it stands “ Where outside authority 
enters always after the precedence of inside authority. * 
When this pioccrss is complete, government in the 
ordinary sc-nse is aheady " renciered supcrlluous." 
Anyhow this external governmental |)ower is obviously 
self-destructive. It lias no |H!nnanence or finality 
aUiUt It, but in every iM*riod of history ap^xars as a 
hubk or shell preparing tlie fotce within which is to 
reject ih 


Thu*'— in ihi*' matter of sck lety’s change and pro- 
gies>- (tlinugh I leel tliat the- subject as a whole is 
far loo deep loi me)— 1 do think that the birth of new 
moral conceptions in the individual is at least a very 
ini}>ortant tactoi. It may U* in one individual or in 
a hundred thousand. As a rule probably when one 
man feels any such imjmlse strongly, the hundred 
thousand aie ncarei to him than he* sus|h*cIs. (When 
one leaf, or jK lal, or stamen Ugms to form on a tree, 
or one plant U-gins to push its way alK)ve the ground 
in spring, theie are hundieds ot thiiu>;inds all round 
just ready to form.) Anyhow’, wheihei he is alone or 
not, tli4‘ new' moral birth i> sacred — as sacred as the 
child within the inothcr’> womb — it is a kind of 
blasphemy iigamst the Holy Gliost to conceal it. And 
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when I use the word " moral here— or an>'whero 
above — I do not, I ho|)c. mean that dull |>inch-Uppe<l 
conventionality of negations which often got^s under 
that name. The deep-l>ing ineradicable desires, 
fountains of human action, the lifelong aspirations, 
the lightning-like revelations of right and justice, the 
treasured hidden ideals, iKirn in dame and in dark- 
ness. in joy and sorrow, in toai^ and in triumph, 
within the heart — are as a rule anything but con- 
ventional. They may Iv. and otten aie. thought 
iffimoral. I don’t care, they aie s;uietl just llie same. 
If they underlie a man’s life, and are nearest to him- 
self — they will underlie humanity. To your owm self 
be true . . . 

Anyhow courage is lx*tter llian convent ion.ality : 
take your stand and let the worl<l come round to you* 
Do not think you are tight and everylHuly else wrong. 
If you think you are wrong tlu n you may be riglit ; 
but if you think you aie right you are certa.iily 
W'tong. Your deejx'st highest moral coiK'eptions are 
only for a time. They have to give j»late. Tliey 
are the envt‘lojx*s of freedom — that eternal ^'reedonl 
which cannot lx* represented — that jx-ace which passes 
understanding. Somcwliere liere is the invisible vital 
principle, the si?ed within the serd. It may Iw held 
but not thought, felt but not represi‘ntecl — except by 
life and history. Every individual so far as he tom hea 
this stands at the ymree of social jirogress — bchiiul 
the screen on which the phantasmagoria play. 
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FREEDOM AND SELF-EXPRESSION 

Life is expression. If you think of it, you will see 
rnor<* and more tliat it is a movcmcfnt from within 
outwards — an unfolding, a development. To obtain 
a place, a free field, a harmonious expansion, for your 
artivititTS, your tastes, your fc^elings, your |)erson* 
aiity, yOur Self, in fact, is to Live. To f)c blocked on 
all sid€*s. pinned down. inainK^d, and thrust out of 
existence, is tc» 

'I'he thing to reinemlx'r is that nrimarily Life must 
lie an expression of one’s Self. In pro]x>rtion as it 
approaches that is it worthy to l»c called Life. To 
fsdl from that is to miss one's aim. To pass through 
one's mortal days, like a fugitive through the camp of 
the enemy, in continual fear of discovery, in con- 
tinual concealment of one’s own thoughts and feel- 
ings, or like a slave* under continual compulsion from 
others, is not to live : it is only to exist. 

Yet how many of us pass through like this ! On 
all sides we are walled iii by Fashion, Convention^ 
Custom ; things are done in an habitual meaningless 
way which expresses nothing except common tradi- 
tion, or the remains of it— certainly in a way which 
does not exprt*ss our feelings. We drift along in i<Qe 
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conformity, simply following the common rut — afraid 
to show our handL Or we arc enslaved to the bread- 
and-butter-question and only claim to be ourselves 
for jm hour or two out of the twenty-four. It is not 
real Life ; it is not anything. It is the existence of 
a sheep, unworthy of the children of that Prometheus 
who stole fire from heaven, or even of our mother 
Eve who ate — simply because slic desired it— of the 
fruit of the tree that stexx! in the midst of the garden. 

I say the scramble for existence h.Ls so far domi- 
nated society in the |xist. that the mass of men have 
worked, not to create, not to create round themselves 
a world answciin^ to the w*oild within ; but simply 
in a negative w»ay, to avoid |K'nury, to avoid starva- 
tion, to satisfy one or two In^ggarly needs, to please' 
their masUrs. But such work expresses nothing- 
nothing but what is )H*ggarly. The time is coming 
when man will rise into command of materials. He 
will not work from Fear but from Love— not from 
slavish compulsion but from a re;U live interest in the 
creation of lus hands. Then, at last, and after all 
these centunes, his Work, his very Life, will liecome 
an Art — it will tie an expression of lunisidf ; it will 
be a word of welcome to someone else. Everything 
that a man creates, lie it only tiie simplc'st object for 
the use of himself or his neigblxiur. the installation 
of his house or garden, or tlie s})eciality which he 
supplies to the community, will lie touched by the 
spirit of beauty. It will be the free product of his 
own nature, of his own activity — the expression of 
that harmony within which alone makes true work 
possible. It will have the same beauty that every 
ifeei, every flower of the field, every bird's nest in the 
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angle of a tx>ugh has — the beauty of joy and of free* 
dom in the freat comradeship of Nature. While men 
labour as they do to - day — without hope, without 
interest, without love, without expression, in sordid- 
ness and weariness and squalor of mind and of body, 
the ban of rghness inevitably rests on everything ^ 
that IS pnxluccd In this December sea of ugliness 
that surrounds and engulfs all modern life, the Fine 
Arts, so-called, like so many cranky, summer-rigged 
yachts, toss aimlessly alxiut. with no certain destina- 
tion or pur[X)se. but in a heroic endeavour at least 
to keep alloat ! The art of I*!xprt*ssion, which is the 
very art of Life's Navigation, has Ix^n lost. Our 
daily lives have lost all directness, all authenticity ; 
we are full of lies and conformity ; we do not express 
ouisi'lves in our so< lal life, when we walk, when we 
S|)eak, when we work at our trade : how then shall wc 
suddenly learn to do so when we retire into our 
studios and lock the ilooi ' 


The key to (he expresMon of one’s true self is 
boldness. William Blake said the true artist should 
always err in the direi tion of excess. Boldness and 
loving Acceptance. For goodness' sake let these so- 
called evil motives have their expression. They arc 
only evil Urause they have not yet found their place, 
their balance. Find then their |>lacc for them. You 
may always exnress yourself stiongly in one direction, 
jHovided you do justice also to the opposing expres- 
sion. You may gel as angry as you like on occasion 
if habitually you are self-controlled. You may even 
Ik' allowed to indulge the sympathetic vein at times 
it you will U' frankly egoistic at others. In fact only 
in this way can expression be worked out. Violent 
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words from an habitually violent man mean nothing : 
the symrathy of a weakly altruistic |)erson is without 
shape. High lights demand deep shadows. The 
flesh demands the spirit, the spirit the flesh. Space 
can only be expressed by the t)ounding line ; the line 
^ is nothing but the edge of a space. Extirpation, re- 
jection, denial are useless. Bold statement of seem- 
ing op[x>sites and the slow patient loving disclosure 
of the harmony underlying : this in the long run is 
the only method. It is here, in the sours joyful 
intuition of the unity and consent ot all things that 
our pt^rception of Beauty arises. 


What a wonderful thing it is to meet a man or 
woman whos<* manners are instantly o|hmi and fiee-— 
not effusive of course, but ojvning ui> a direct road 
(as far as tlie occasion needs) In lwei'n him or her and 
yourself ! How grateful you feel for being delivcTcd 
lor once from the shin-breaking barriers and thorny 
entanglements of ordinary intercourse ! 


To-day Manners are meagre and jwmu because every- 
one hastens to conceal hiins4'lf — no run* expressi's 
forthright his own feelings, his own nature and lu^eds. 
It is an elal>oratc syst<*m of lying, of skulking, of 
dodging lichind conventions. How often (lo you give 
a bit of your real self to your neighlM>urs and what 
arc those mouldy scraj>s — picked up on the common 
road and stored in your wallet— which you ba^•e the 
face to offer them instead ? .\nd they, jkxjt t mgs, 
arc hungering for a touch of Nature too — bu? you 
deny it them ! 



FREEMEN OR SLAVES 

{From “ Forecattt of the Coming Ctntury **) 


Though it seems a hard thing to say, the outer life 
of society to-day is animated first and foremost by 
Ivar, h’rom the wretched wage-slave who risers 
l>cfore the break of day, hurries through saualid 
streets to the ilismal sound of the ** hummer, en- 
gages for nine, ten, or tw’elv * hours, and for a pittance 
wage, in monotonous work which affords him no 
interest, no pleasure ; who returns home to And his 
children gone to lK*d, has lii'^ sup|K.T and, worn out 
and wrarv soon letires him*'elf. only to rise* acain in 
the morning and puisne the s;ime deadly round ; and 
who leads a life thus mon U nous, inhuman, and 
devoid of all dignity and reality, simply because he 
is h lunded to it by the dread of starvation ; — to tlie 
big commercial man who. knowing that his wealth 
has come to him through s|x*culation and the turns 
and twists of the market, fears that it may at any 
moment take to itself wings by the same means ; who 
fetds that the more wealth he has. the more ways 
there are in wiiich he may lose it, the more cares and 
anxieties belonging to it ; and who to continually 
make his position secure is, or thinks himself, forced 
to stoop to all sorts of mean and dirty tricks over 
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the ^eat mass of the people the same demon spreads 
its otisky wings. Feverish anxiety is the keynote of 
their lives. There is no room for natural gladness or 
buoyancy of spirits. You may walk the streets of 
our great cities, but you will hear no one singing — 
» except for coppers;’ hardly a ploughboy to-day 
W'histles in the furrow ; and in almost every factory 
(this is a fact) if a workman s;ing at his wwk he would 
be ** sacked." \Vc arc like shipwrecked folk clamber- 
ing up a cliff. The wavt^ aie i.i^in^^ Indow. Eacli 
one clings by handhold or fixithold where ho may, 
and in the panic if he pu^ih his neighl>onr from a point 
of vantage, it is to In* legretted certainly, but it 
cannot be hel|>i‘d ! 

But such a state of affairs is not normal. Allowing 
that com|H'litioti in some degne must always exist, 
history still, except at rare cris<»s. prestmts us with no 
such spectacle of widespread anxiety ; the study of 
native races — wdioni itr might consider in a state of 
destitution — reveals no sucli dominion of dread. I 
want the reader to imagine for a moment this burden 
of fear lifted off tlu* hearts of a whole jx*ople : and 
the result. 

1-et us imagine for a moment that some gcKKi fairy 
—some transcendental ( hancellor of the Exchequer 
—with a stroke of his wand, has assured to us all not 
only an old ace jxmsion. Vnit a decent provision for 
all our days of the actual necessaries of life (to go no 
farther than that): so that for the future no man 
could feel any serioas or grinding anxiety for his own 
material safety or that of his family. What would 
be the result on our actions ? 

Perhaps, as many would maintain, nine-tenths of 
the population would say. " I'm blessed if I'll ever 
do another stroke of work." Like the organ-grinder 
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who came into a little fortune, and who forthwith 
picked up an axe and fell u}X)n his organ, shouting 
as he hacked it to pieces, “ You shall neffer play dat 
tarn Alabama Coon any more — we shoulcl feij so 
sick of our present jobs that we should want to turn 
our backs on them for ever. V'ery likely, I should 
say— and riphtly enough t<K) : for “ work ** in the 
l»resi‘iit day is done und(T such degrading and miser- 
able conditions by the vast majority of the popula- 
tion that the very lK*st and most manly thing wc 
could do would Ik* to refuse^ to continue doing it. 

But let us siijijKise. since a bare living has been 
.'issured to us and we aie in no danger of actual 
starvathin. that we all take a good long holiday — 
and abstain religiously from doing anything. Sup- 
jKist' that we simply twirl our thumbs in idleness for 
two. three, four, r»i six months. Still, is it not 
obvious that at the en<l of that time nine- tenths of 
the jMijiulation would find* sheer idleness appallingly 
dreary, and th.it they would sd thtm^dves to wmK 
at some thing or other ? -to j>ro<luce objects of use 
or iH'auty, eitliei tor themsi-lves, or for their families 
and iieighlHnii.s. ui evi n conreivablv for society at 
large ; tliat in fat t a sjHJiUaneous and fri*c production 
of goods would spring up. ft>llowt‘d of course by a 
s|Kmtaneous and fiee ext hange — a self-supjxirting 
society based not on individual dread and anxiety* 
but on the rommon fulness of Ide and energy ? 


And if anyone still doubts let him consider the 
thousands in t)ur large towns to-day who would give 
their ears to l>e able to get out and Work on the land 
— not so much from any prosjiect of making a fortune 
that way, as from mere love of the life ; or who in 
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their S|>are time culti\^te gardens or plots or allot- 
ments as a hobby ; or the thousands who when the 
regular day’s work is over start some fresh little 
occ ^pation of their ow'n — some cabinet-making, wixwl 
turning, ornamental ironwork or whatnot ; the 
scores of thousands in fact that there an; of natural 
^cardeners. cabinet - makers, ironworkers, and so 
forth ; and then think how d they were frev those 
folk would sort themselves sfH)ntaiuH>iisly to the work 
th^' delighted in. 

Thus it a|>|H*ars io lx* at Uw^i convtivahU that a 
people not hoimde<i on by compulsion nor kept in 
subjection by sIhm'i authority would set itself s|Km- 
taneously to produce the things which it pii/ed. It 
d<ies not of couisa* at once follow that the result would 
be jjerfect order anil harmony. Hut there are a few 
considerations in the positive ihrection which I may 
intriKluce here. 

In the first place each |)f*rson would In* guided in 
the selection ot his iKcupation by his own tasti* and 
skill, or at any rate would l>e guided bv these to a 
greater extent th.in he is to-dav ; and (»n the whole 
would U- more likely to tiiid the work for whii h he 
was fitted than he 1*^ now. The itx riMse in effirtive 
output and vilahtv fioni this <aiise alone would lie 
great. While the immense r.irie/v of taste and skill 
in human IxM igs would lead ii»a loriesponthrig vaiieiy 
of sfiontaneous prcMlucts. 

In the si;cond place the work done would Im* I’seful. 
It is certain that no man would freely si*t hinisf*lf to 
dig a hole, only fill it up again— tliough it is (Mually 
certain that a vast amount of the* work done . > day 
is no more useful than that. If a man were a cahmet- 
maker and made a chest of drawers, either for hiinsi-lf 
or a neighbour, he would make it so that tlie drawers 
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would open and shut ; but nine*tenths oi the chests 
made on commercial principles are such that the 
drawers will neither open nor shut. They are not 
fneani to be useful, they are meant to have the %ero- 
Mance of lK*ing useful ; but they arc really made to 
To sell, and by selling yield a profit. And for 
that purixise they are better adapted if. appearing 
useful, they turn out really useless, for then the 
buyer must come again and so yield another profit 
to tluf manufariurer and the merchant. The waste, 
to the community to-day arising from causes of this 
kind is enormous ; but it is of no moment as long as 
there is profit to a certain class. 

Work in a fiec scx iety would be done because it 
wa.s useful. It is curious, when you come to tliink 
of it, that there is no other conceivable reason why 
work should In* done. And of course I here include 
what is licautifui under the term useful — as there is 
no reasoivwhy one should se{»ai ato what satisfies one 
human necHl, like the art-need, from another human 
need, like the hungei-nced. 1 s;iy the idea of work 
implies that it is undertaken Ix'causc' the product 
itself satisfies some human need. But strangely 
enough in ( ommerce that is not so. The wora is 
undertaken in order that the pioduct may sM, and 
so yield a profit ; that is all. 


In the third place it follows — as William Morris 
]>oints out — that work" in the new sense would he 
a pleasure — one of the greatest pleasures undoubtedly 
of life ; and this one fact would transform its whole 
character. We cannot say that now. How many 
arc th' re who take real pleasure and satisfaction in 
their daily labour ? Are tbey» in each township, to 
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be connted on the fingers ^ But what is the good of 
life if its chief element, and that which must always 
be its chief element, is odious ? No, the only true 
economy is to arrange so that >*oiir daily labour shall 
be itself a joy. Then, and then only, are you on the 
safe side of life. And. your work l>eing such, its 
product is sure to become In^autifiil : tliat painful 
distinction between the beautiful and the iiseuil dies 
out, and everything made is an artistic prcnluct. Art 
l>ecomes conterminous with life. 

Thus it will be observed that whereas the present 
society is founded on a s\-stem of Private ProiK'rty, 
in which, almost necessarily, the covetous harci ty|K- 
of man becomes the large proprietor, ami (supported 
by law and government) is enableil to prey u)>on tho 
small one ; and whereas the rc^sult of this arrangement 
is a bitter and continuous struggle for iHMiscssion. in 
which the motive to activity is mainly Fear ; we. on 
the contrary, are disentangling a conception of a 
society in which Private Projwty is sup|>oited by no 
apparatus of armed authority, but as far as it c!xists 
is a perfectly s|)ontaneous arrangement, and in w’hich 
tlie main motives to activity are neither Fear nor 
greed of Gain, but rather Community of life and 
Interest in life — in which in fact you undertake wt>rk 
because you like the work, because you feel that you 
can do it, and l>ecause you know that the product 
be useful, either to yourself or someone else I 
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Manus Aurelius quotes a sayinp^ of Heraclitus to 
the effect that the death of earth is to become water 
(h(]uefaction). and the death of water is to become 
air (eva|x>ration), and the death of air is to become 
fire (combustion). So in the human lK)dy are there 
sensual, emotional, stiiritual. and other elements of 
which It may lx* saul that their death on one plane 
means their translornuition an<l new birth on other 
planes. 

It will readily lx* s<'eii that 1 am not arguine that 
the lower or moie physicid manif(*stations o? love 
should lx* killed out m order to force the growth 
of the moie spiritual and enduring forms — b^ause 
Nature in her slow evolutions docs not generally 
count(*nance such high and mighty methods; but 
am merely trying to indicate that there are grounds 
for U'heving in the traiisnuitability of the various 
lorins oi the passion, and grounds for thinking that 
the s;icnfice of a lower pliase may soineliines be the 
only condition on which a higlier and more durable 
phasi* can lx* attained ; and that therefore Restraint 
(which IS absolutely necessary at times) has its 
com|x*iisation. 
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Any one who has once realised how glorious a 
thing Love is in its essence, and how indestructible, 
will hardly need to call anything that leads to it 
a sagrihee ; and he is indt^tnl a master of life who, 
accepting the grosser desires ;is they come to his 
body, and not refusing them, knows how to transform 
•them at will into the most rare ani! fragrant llowvi^ 
of human emotion. 

!* Until these subjects arc ojH'nIy put lieforc children 
a/id young ficople with some (l€»gn*e nf intelligent 
and sympathetic liandling. it can <‘Cafniy Iv c.\|H*ctetl 
that anything but the utmost cotitusKin. m mind anti 
in monils. should rngn in matters <»< ,S‘\. That wc 
should leave our children to pick up then infrirmation 
about the most sjicred. the most profound aiitl vital, 
of all human (unctions. frr>m the meie guttn, am! 
learn to know* it hist (rom the lips of igmnam <• and 
vice, seems almost incredible, and cettainly militates 
the dct'ply - rooted unlxiitd and undeamiess of oui 
ow'n thoughts. Yet a child at the age of puberty, 
with the unfolding of its far-down emotional aiicl 
sexual nature, is eminently capable of the rm^st sensi- 
tive, affectional, and serene appret iatit>n of wh.it Sex 
means (generally more so. as things are to-dav, than 
its worldling parent or guaidian ); and tan absorli tlie 
teaching, if sympathetically given, without any shock 
or disturbance to its s<*nse of shame - that senst? 
which is so natural and valuahlt* a sah-guaitl r>f rarly 
youth. To teach the child first, cpiite its 

physical relation to its own mother, its long in- 
dwelling in her Ixxly, and the deep and sacretl Uind 
of tenderness Ixitwecn mother and r hild in < nsc- 
quence ; then, after a time, to explain the rdatitui of 
fatherhood^ and how the love of the parents for each 
other was the cause of its own (the child's) existence : 

B 
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these things arc easy and natural — at least they are 
so to the young mind — and excite in it no surprise, 
or sense of unhtness. but only gratitude and a kind 
of tender wonderment. 
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Pleasure <ihoiil(l as the iiatutal (and iiuleed 

inevitable) a< conipaniinenl of lilr, believed in with 
a kind of free faith, but iievei souf'ht as the object 
of life. It IS in the inversion of this oidei that the 
iincleanness of the sens4*s aristas. Sex to-dav through- 
out the domains of civilisiition is lhoicjuj;hly unclean. 
Everywhere it is slimed ovei wiih th<‘ tfitni^ht of 
pleasure Not for joy. not for mere dehj^ht in and 
excess of life, not for pride in the* generation of chil- 
dren. not for a symlH>l and »'Xpression of deejx'st 
soul-union, dotrs it exist — but foi oiii own fj^iatifit atioiu 
Hence we distown it in cuir thoughts, ancl rover it up 
with false shame and unl*<*h«'f — icnowinj^ well that to 
sf ‘ k • s^xial act for a private end is a falschcxid. 
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A liiiH-f^rciwn man is of course* a tjTant. And so^ 
It has Kjrnc* about that t!t<* rule of Man in the world 
has for many a^^es meant the- serfdom of Woman. 

It was jwrhaps not alto^»cth<r unnatural that Man's 
craze foi pro}K*ity and individual ownership should 
have ( ulnunated m the enslavement of woman — his 
fiu»st pfe< lous aiul Ufloved object. Hut the conse- 
quence of this absuidity was a uhole s<*ru^ of other 
alK»urditit*s. What U'twe*n insinrere flattery and 
n^se water adoratuui^ on the one hand, and serfdom 
and nc'rriet t on the other, wtunan was. as Havelcx*k 
Ellis ^ays. iMMted aN " a c ross N‘tw<en an an^el and 
an idicjt." And after a tune. adaj>tmf: herself to the 
tieatineiit. she really Ucaine something' lietw’eon an 
angel and an idiot — a bundle* of weak and flabby 
Sentiments, combined with a wholly undevelojieu 
brain. Moreovc-r by l>eiiig continually specialised 
and s|H*t lalisc cl m the Si*.\ual and dom<*stic direction, 
she l*)sl touch with the actual world, and grew, one 
may say, into a sc'paratc sjx*cu's from man — so that 
m the later civilisations the males and females.’ except 
when the scx-attraction has comjHdled them as it 
were to come together, have bnm wont to congregate 
in s«'parate herds, and talk languages each unintel- 
ligible to the other. 
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The Mady.’ th<- lioiistdiold cliud^p, and the pros- 
titute. are the three main ot woman resulting 

in our modern eivihsation fioin the process ot the 
[usi — and it i> haril to know whicli is the most 
wretched, whieli is the mtist wronged, and which is 
the most unlike that which in het own heart every 
true w*oman w*ouhl desiie to Iw. 

In 5k>me strnst* th«* ‘ lady ' of the jxMiod, wliicli is pist 
beginning to pass away is the iiHJst charaeiiTistir 

P roduct of ( omnuTcialism, The s<*nse ot Private 
'ro|H!rty. arising and joining with the “ angel and 
idiot " tlieory. turned Woman more anti more - 
esj>et'iaJly of course among the poss4»ssing classes — 
into an emblem ot jM)ssession — a inert* doll, an empty 
idol, a brag of the man's ext lusive right in Iht* sex — 
till at last, as her vam splendours imreased and her 
real usefulness tliininishecl. she ultimated into the 
‘ j>i*rfect lady/ Put let t‘veiv wtmian whf» jiitiueH 
and preens IxTselt to the tultilinent of this Kleal in 
her own j>erson. rerneml>er what is the cost and what 
is the meaning ot her . the covert enslavement 

to, and the covert contempt of Man. 

The instinct of helpful j>erv>n:il S4*r\nce is st* strong 
in women, and such a derp-rooted part ot thcrir 
natures, that to be treated as a mere target for other 
people's worship and service— esjicciall^ when this is 
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tainted mth insincerity— most be most obndxioas to 
them. To think that women still exist by hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands, women with hearts and 
hands formed for love and helpfulness, who •are 
brouf;ht u|> as ' ladies ’ and have to spend their lives 
listening to the idiotic platitudes of the Middle^dass 
Man, and " w’aited ii|K)n " by wage-bought domestics, 
is enough to make one shudder. The mraem * gentle- 
man ' is had enough, but the ‘ lady ' of bourgeois- 
dum, literally " crucified 'twixt a smile and whimper,", 
prostituted to a life which in her heart she hates— 
writh its |)ctty ideals, its narrow horizon, and its empty 
honours — is indeed a pitiful spectacle. 
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One of the creat difficulties in the way of arriving 
at any general tinderstaruhng on c|iiesttons of sex in 
the extraordinary diveisity of fcvling arul tempera- 
ment \%*hich exists in those matters. Needless to say. 
this is increased by the res4*rve. n.itural or artificial, 
wliich so seldom allows fieople to expiess their senti* 
nients quite fret*]y. In the gieat o<ean there are so 
many currents, cold ami warm, fresh, and salt, and 
bracKish ; and each one thinks that the riirieiit in 
which he lives is the whole m ran. I’he man of tin* 
world hardly understands, certainly dcN'S not sympa- 
thise with, the nvluse or asretic— and the want of 
appreciation is generally returned ; the maternal, 
the sexual, and the philanthrofnc woman, are all 
somewhat unintelligible to cac h other ; the average 
male and the average fenvdi* apprr>ach the great 
passion from totally liifferent sidt^. and arc con- 
tinually at odds over it ; and again IxiUi of these 
great sections of humanity fail entirely to under- 
stand that other and well-marked class of iiersons 
whose love-attraction is (inlxirn) towards their own 
•ex, and indeed hardly recognise the existence of 
•ocb a class, although as a matter of fact it is a large 
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and important one in eve^ community. In fact, 
all tlu?^* (liffrienct*^ have hitherto been so little the 
sub)r*rt of iiiuKirtial study that we arc still amazingly 
in tlie dark alMjut them. 

Whrn we IcKik bark to History, and the various 
rustorns of the world in different raa^ and tribes, 
and at different jmtkkLs of time, we sct‘m to sec these 
iiatiiial divrri;« iu les of human temiH^rarnont reflected 
111 the extr.ioidinary <liveiMty of prarlices that have 
obtaini'd and f»een re< o^ntstd. We see that, in some 
cases, tin* woiship of sex lrx‘»k its place licside the 
worsliip of the ; ami - what apj»ears e<|ually 
str.ini^e ~ that the oi^iasiic riu*s and saturnalia of 
the early woild were intimately connected with 
reliijiou.s feeliiiit; ; we find tliat, in other cases, asceti- 
c istn and c hastity and every denial of the flesh w'erc 
l^loiitied and looked ti|ion as providmf; the only way 
to the In avc rily kini;dom . we discover that marriage 
has Us-n institntetl iind cletuied ami sanctioned in 
endless forms, rac h h^ikc'd n|s»r. as th<’ only moral 
ami js»ssil»le foim in its nwn time ami country ; and 
that the jiosiiion <»f woman iimler thc^sc different 
ioiulitions has varied in the most rc'inaikable way — 
tliat m some of tlie primitive scn'ieties where grouji- 
mairiagc's ol one kind oi amUht^r prevail(*d their 
dignity ami iiiflneme were of the higlusl, that under 
some lorms c»( Nbrnogamy. as among the Nagas of 
beiigal, women have In-en ab]ectly degraded, while 
iimlcM othc'r lorms. as m Am lent Kgvpt and the later 
Roman Knipne. tlie\ liave U eii Heated with rcs|)«rt ; 
and so foiih. We cannot fail. 1 sav, to recognise the 
enormous diversity of practice which has existed over 
the world in this matter of the relations of the sexes ; 
nor, 1 may add, can we venture — if we possess any 
sense ol humanity— to put our Anger dowm finally on 
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Any one custom or institution, and say, Here alone 
is the right way. 

On the contrary, it seems to me probable that, 
broadly speaking, a really free Society will accept 
and make use oi all that has gone befoie. If. as we 
have suggested, historical forms and customs arc 
the indication of temlencus an*l instincts wliich still 
exist among us. tlien the qui*stion is. not tlie extinction 
of these tendenri»*s. but tlie hnihiig o( the right place 
and reidly rational expri-ssion f«»T them. 
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ThcTc* IS one i>ciint which oiif'hl to be considered 
as ronlribuling to the ill-success of many marriages. 
I mean the harshness of the hm*. the kind of * rinjj- 
fence,’ which so<ial opinion (at any rate in this 
country) draws rcMind the married pair with respect 
to their relation^ to ouIsicKts. On tlie <mc hand, 
and within the fence, sourty allows practically the 
utmost passional excess i>i indulgence, and condones 
It : on the other hand (I am s)H\iking of the middling 
bulk of the [MHiple, not of the extreme aristocratic and 
slum (lassc's) U^yoiul that limit, the slightest famili* 
anty, nr any expression of afficlion which might by 
any fXjsMbilltv U* interpreted as deriving from sexuu 
feeling, is sternly anatluinatised. Marriage, by a 
kind of absuid fiction, is lepicsentcd as an oasis 
situated in the midst of an and desert — in which 
latter, it is pretended, neither of the tw*o parties is 
so fortunate as to find any objects of real affectional 
interest. If they do they have carefully to conceal 
the same from the other party. 

The result of this convention is obvious enoi^fau 
Tlic marhed pair, thus irivtn as well as drawn into 
closest continual contact with each other, are put 
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through an ordeal which might well cause the stoutest 
affection to quail. To have to spend all raur life 
with another person is severe ; but to have aU outside 
personal interests, except of the most alYstract kind, 
debarred, and if there hap|>cns to be any natural 
jealousy in the case, to have it tenfold increased by 
puMic interference, is terrible ; and yet unless the 
contracting parties are fortunate enough to be. both 
of them, of such a teni{>rrainent that they are callable 
0/ strong attachments to f>eisons of their own sex — 
and this does not always exclude )ealousy— such must 
be their fate. 

It is hardly necessary to s;iy, not only how dull a 
place tius makes the home, but also how narrowing 
It acts on the hvt^s of the married pair. However 
appropriate the union may Ir* in itsi>lt it cannot be 
gora that it should degenerate — as it tends to de- 

S ncrate so often, and where man and wife are most 
itliful to each other — into a mere a J^ux, 

And right enough no doubt as a great numlKtr of 
such unions actually are, it must \x* confessiRi that 
the bourgeois marriage as a rule, and just in its nu^t 
successful and (iious and resjMTtable form, carries 
with it an odious sense of Stuffiness and narr<*wness. 
moral and intellectual ; and that tin* ty}>e of Family 
which it provides is too often like that which is dis- 
closed when on turning over a large stone we disturb 
an insect Horne that seldom sec^ the light. 

But in cases where the marriage dcM*s not hapiicn 
to be particularly successful or unsuccessful, when 
perhaps a true but not over|R>weringly intens*' affec- 
tion IS satiated at a needlessly early stage by the 
oontinual and unrelieved impingement of the two 
penooalities on each other, then the boredom result- 
ing is something frightful to contemplate— and all 
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the more so because of the genuine affection behind 
it, which contemplates with horror its own suicide. 
The weary couples that may bejseen at seaside places 
and pleasure resorts — the resMctable working-man 
with his wife trailing along by his side, or the highly 
resiH-f'tahle stork-joblxT arm-in-arm w’ith his betten 
and larger half --'tlicir blank facets, utter want of any 
ronmion topic of conversation which has not been 
exhausted a thoiis;ind times already, and their obvious 
relief when the hour comes which will take them hack 
to then M*veral and diviried occupations — these illus- 
trate surtirientlv what 1 mt'an. The curious thing 
is that jealousy (a< centuated as it is by social opinion) 
s^nnetimes in< leases in exact proj)ortion to mutual 
iKiredoni ; and there are thousands of cases of married 
couples leading a < at-and-dog life, and knowing tliat 
they w'eaiv each other to <hstraction, who for that 
very reaMm diead all tlie inort‘ to Iom* sight of each 
OtluT, and thus never g< t a < lianee (d that holnkiy 
from then own siKieiy. and renewal of outside 
interests, whirli wouhl make a real gotxl time for them 
jKWsible. 

Thus the shaipnes> of the line whh h society draws 
around tlie pair, and the kind rd fatal snap-of-the 
Icx’k w'llh whit h marriage sudtlenly cuts them off 
from the wmhl, n<d <»nly pret hiding the tw*o. as might 
fairly U- thought atlvisabh*. liom sexual, hut also 
bantiig any ojH'iily affectional relations with out- 
siders. and ct»rrol>oiating the Mdfish sense of mono- 
|x>ly w’hich each has in the other,— these things lead 
inevitably to the narrowing down of lives and the 
blunting of general human interests, to intense mutual 
ennui, and when (as an esca^^e from these evils) out- 
side relations are covertly indulged in, to prolonged 
and s>'stematic deceit. 
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From all which the only conclusion seems to he 
that marriage must be either iUive or dead. As a 
dead thing it can of course f>etritied into a liard 
and (fist formula, bt| if it is to In* a living Ixmd, 
that living Ixmd must Iv tiu^^ted to. io hold the 
Rovers together : not U‘ Ichi (on ibly >tiffened and 
contracted by private jealousy and public censorship, 
left the thing that it would piest^ne l<jr us jmtisIi 
so. and ceast' *dtogcther to 1 h‘ InMUtiful. It is the 
same wath this as wiili eveiy thing else. If we would 
have a living thing, we imM give lliat thing s<ime 
degree o( liU-rtv- even thougli IiIhmIv bnng with it 
risk. If we would debai all liN-ity anti all iisk. then 
we can have only the iniimniy ami dead husk o( the 
thing. 

Practically I do not doubt that the inoie |>eople 
think aliout tlu'se matters, ami the imue ex|H‘iieme 
they have, the ni<»re they nuisi evei tome It) (eel that 
there is such a thing its a iKTmanent and lifedong 
union — jK*rhaps a many life long union - founded on 
some deep elements of attachment and tongruity in 
character ; and the more they must nune tfi pti/e 
the constancy and hiyalty wlie h rivets such unions, 
in cumpariMin with the fn kK* passmn which tends to 
dissipate them. 


It might not lx.* so veiy (hffuult to gel ciuite young 
people to understand this— to understaiul that even 
though they may h;ive to contend with some super- 
fluity of passion in early years, yet that the iiost 
deeply-rooted desire within them will ptohably n. the 
endf point to a permanent union with one mate , and 
that towards this end they must U* prepared to use 
sdf- control against the aimless straying of their 
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pasftiorui, and patience and tenderness towards the 
realisation of union when its time comes. Prob* 
ably most youths and fprls. the age of romance, 
would easily appreciate this potion ; and it would 
bring to them a much more enectivc and natural idea 
of the sacredness of Marriage than they ever get from 
the artihcial thunder of the Church and the State on 
the subject. 
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{Fr§m ** Cmtu ami Cttrt ") 

When we como to analyse the conreniioii of Disease, 
physical or mental, in society or in tiie individual, it 
evidently means, as already fiinted once or twice. lo%n 
of unity. Health, therefore, should mean unity, and 
it is curious that the history of the word entirely 
corroborates this idea. As is well known, the words 
health, whole, holy, are from the same stoi:'k ; and 
they indicate to us the fact that far back in the past 
tboM who created this group of words had a concep- 
tion of the meaning of Health wry difTerent from ours, 
and which they embodied unconsciously in the worcl 
itaelf and its strange relatives. 

These are, for instance, and among others : heah 
hallow, hale, holy, whole. wholc*some ; German heilig, 
Heiland (the Saviour) ; Latin salus (as in salutation, 
salvation) ; Greek k^os ; also compare hail ! a 
salutation, and, les.< certainly connected, the root hat, 
to breathe, as in inliale, exhale — French lialei )#- — 
Italian and French alma and aine (the soul) ; coii.pare 
the Latin spiritus, spirit oi breath, and Saaskrit 
itman, breath or soul. German athmen. 

Wholeness, holiness . . . ** if thine eye be single, 
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thy whole body shall be full of light.*' ..." thy 
faith hath made thee whoU** 

The idea seems to lx; a {>ositiv( one — a condition of 
the body in which it is an entirety, a unity — a central 
force maintaining that condition; and disease being 
the break-uj) — or break-down— of that entirety into 
multiplicity. 

The iK^ruliarity alxnit our modem conception of 
Health is that it s<H^ms to be a purely negative one. 
So impressed arc w'e by the tnvTiad prosemee of Disease 
— numer<»us its dangers, <o sudden and unforctcll- 
able Its at talks — that we have come to look upon 
health as the mere al^mce of the siirne. As a solitary 
spy pt( ks his way thtough a hostile camp at night, 
sees the enemy sitting found his firc*s, and trembles 
at the crackling r»f a twig Ixmcath his h^et — so the 
travt llei thro' this woild. comforter in one hand 
and physir-lx)ttle in the other, must pick his way, 
fearful h‘st at any time b.e disturb the sleeping legions 
of tleatb — thru e bh^wl if by any means, steering now 
to the nglit and now to the left, and thinking only of 
Ills |K*rs<in;d safety, he pass by without discovery to 
the otlier side. 

Health with us is a negative thing. It is a neutral* 
sation of opfK>sing dangers. It is to be neither 
rheumatic nor gouty, consumptive nor bilious, to be 
untroubleil by head-ache, bark-ache, heart-ache or 
any of th<‘ *’ thousand natural shocks that flesh is 
heir to.’‘ Tliese aic the realitu's. Health is the mere 
negation of them. 
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THE ARTIFICIAI. NATURE OF 
MODERN SCIENCE 

*• Thi ' .3 Ji*.;' //nfts tn. **\ 

It is curious (*uul yet I t!ank it will pK^seiitly l>c* 
that It IS quite* \ilut niurlit have U'lui e\|H*rtc'<l) 
that ciuiing this last < entui\ c»i so, m whic h Mac hiticrv 
has played Mich an iin|Mut.int pait in oui daily and 
social life, inn hanical ideas have come lo c oloiii all 
our conceptions o( Science and the riiivew*. Modem 
Science holds it as a kind ot ideal (<*ven th<»u^*h tiiidinf* 
it at tunes dilTicult to realist') to lediue eveiything to 
mechaniral action, and to show eat h pfoc«*ss of Nature 
intelligible in the s^itne muisc* as a Mac lime IS in- 
telligible. Yet this conception, this ideal. in\ailves 
a complete fallacy. Fur the ninmenf you < ome to 
think of it. you see that wo j»art of Nature really even 
resembles a machine. 

What IS a machine in the ordinary sense* > It is 
an aggregation of parts put together to fulfil certain 
definite actions and no olhers. A sewing • uiachme 
fulfils the purjxisc of sewung. a watch fulnls hat of 
keeping time, and they fulfil those pur]K3sc^ onlv. All 
their parts subserve those? actions, and in that sense 
may be completely descril)cd — as far as just their 
P 
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mechanical action is concerned — the same by a 
thousand mechanicians. But I make bold to say 
that no object in Nature fulhls just one action, or 
scries of actions, anrl no others.*' On the contrary, 
every objec t fulfils an endless seiles of actions. 

Nature is an infinitude, and can at no point be 
cirrumscriU'd by the human intellect. Nor oWiously 
is there any sensi^ in taking one little portion of 
Nature and isolating it from the rest, and then de* 
scribing it exliaustively a.s tf it really were so isolatc*d. 
A th<»us:ind mechanicians will agree, as I liavc said, 
in then desrnption of a macliine — because in fact 
they will agree to view the mactime just in the one 
aspect of Its particular action ; but ask a thousand 
jieoiile to (h^M'iilM* one and the same face—^ir better 
still, get a thous;ind (Kirtiait-paintrrs, skilled in their 
art, to paint jKirtiaits of the same face — and you 
know |x*rfis tly well that all the likenesses will lie 
diflerent. And why will they 1 h* different ? Simply 
liecause every face, however rude, has infinite skies, 
infinite asfiei ts, and each painter selects what he 
l^aints from his own |M)int of view. And the same is 
tine of every object and proc<*ss in Nature. 

rhen if these things aic true (you ask again) how 
is It that sciriitific men do arrive at definite con* 
elusions, and do agree with each other so far as they 
do ? 

It is. and obviously must l>e. by the method of 
isolation ; by the method of selecting certain aspects 
of the firoblems presented to them, and ignoring 
others. For since all the relations of any phenomenon 
of Nature cannot possibly.be compassed, the only way 
mmsi be to ignore some and concentrate attention on 
others ; and when there is a kind of tacit agreement 
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li to which aftf)ecU shall be passed over and which 
oomndered, there is naturallv an agreement in the 
results. Thus by this method* waiving all other 
aspei^ of the probfem* the Eye may w described 
and defined as an instnitnerit. the Heart as a 

^ oommon Pump, and the Solar System as a neat 
illustration of certain mechanical la\%*s discovered by 
(•alileo afid Nea^ton. 

I do not belie%'e in a science of miTc Fot mnlas. 
which can be pouted from one brain to anotlicr like 
water in a |)ot. i U^lievt* in something' niiue organic 
to Humanity— winch shall combine* Vum*. liitellcHrt 
and Soul ; which shall iiuiude tlie keenu^t training 
of the Senses, tlie exactest use of the Hraiii. and the 
subordination of both of these to the finest and most 
generous attitinle of Man towards Nature. 

To come to quite pr.icti< .il as|>ectH, I think that 
Phj'sical Science, and for that matter Natural History 
too, ought to l>e founded on the dosi^si otis<*r v.ition 
and actual intimacy with Nature. It is notornnis 
that in many resjHs ts the |M*n'e|nif»ns. tlie Natiirr- 
intuitions, of savage races far outdo thr>se of civilisi*<| 
man. We liave let that sidf* go slat k. and tCMi often 
the man of science when he comes out of his stiidv is 
a mere baby in the external world. 

Man has to find an<l to /cc/ his true relation to other 
creatures and to the whole of which he is a part, and 
has to use his lirain to further this. S< lence is. as we 
all know% the search for rnity. That is its idr.il. It 
unites innumerable phenomena under ruie lau and 
then it unites many laws under one higher ; always 
seeldng for the ultimate complete integration. But 
(is it not obvious ?) Man cannot find that unity 
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of the until he feels his unity with the Whole. 

To found a Science of one-ness on the murderous War- 
fare and insane Cnmpetition of men with each other, 
and on the Slaughter and Viv^ection of Min^aJs — 
the scare h for unity on the pmctice of disunity is 
an al>surdity. which can only in the long run reveal ^ 
itself as such. 

I do not know whether it scorns obvious to you, 
but it dr>os to me. that Man will never find in theory 
the unity of outer Nature,* till he reaches in practice 
the unity of his own. When he has Icamt to har- 
monise in himself all his |Hiwers, l»odily and mental, 
his desires. fa<iilties. ne€*ds. and bring them into 
j>i*rfect co-oiH’-ration — when he has found the true 
hierarchy f»f hiniM'lf — tlien somehow I think that 
Nature roiinrl him will reflect this order and range 
itself in clear and intelligible harmony al>out him. 
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VIVISECTION AND KNOWLEDOE 

I think thrn* arc indications that \Vf‘ have irachod 
a kind <if crisis m this iiuttn of \‘iviscc turn. Kvrry- 
thing has its day ; and tins cra/c for liigging into the 
bowels and Inains of animals lias conn* tf» a ( limax 
where it inusl suiciv hcloie hing pn»ve its r»\vn futility 
and insanity. 1 use the wottls dehlnM.itc lv ; loi wheli 
mankind has reached that pass when* tlie teai ancl 
terror of outer hodilv dis«*as<’ drive's it to do things 
revolting and violating to its <»wn innei lifi‘ and 
dee|>est instincts, it is ol>vious that it has got to an 
Ugiv place, where thsastei waits it on i-ither hamJ, 
and only those go forward wlioni the goils have 
blinded. 

It is as well at the outset that we shouhl t.ike stock 
as far as we can of the forces arrayefl against us. and 
realise the e?;lent l<i which ViviMctmn prevails, and 
the nature of it. We M*e Institutes of Preventive 
Medicine and Pathological I.alKir atones sptinging up 
in all directions ; wat find i atalogiies of vivjm-» tional 
api^aratus, like that of l^iuteiw htager, < irculatnig in 
various countries ; we know there is a large trade 
in living animals ; but Hu’S!- things are vague and 
while it is obviou,s that the spreaci of V'ivisn^ction is 
very great, it is of course clifficiilt to gauge its exact 
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extent. The Parliamentary Rcltim, however, for 
2902, on ** Experiments on Living Animals/’ comes 
to our aid by informing us that 57 places were used 
last year (or such exi^enments ; |hat over 200 persons 
actually perrformed experiments in them ; and that 
the total numlicr of experiments thus registered was 
or dose upon 15,000. 

Of tht^ I4.9c>f), 12,776 were ** not serious/’ with- 
out ana 3 >thelics, and 2,130 are denominated as 

sc^rious/* with anaesthetics. But again out of these 
last, in 945 cases (ertifirates were granted disnens- 
ing with anesthetics, after the jn^rformance of the 
” initial operation." Thus by the Report’s own 
showing, out of the 15.000 experiments, there were 
]ust under 1000 si^rimis ones with aniesthetics only 
at the commencement ; there were somewhat over 
1000 serious, in which ana'sihetics were understood 
to have In^en used throughout ; and again there were 
nearly 13,000 without ana^thctics, but not under- 
stood to l>c serious. 

In trying to estimate what amount of animal suffer- 
ing these figures n^present, 1 do not wish either to 
harrow your fe<*lings ncHxllessly. or to do an injustice 
to those' who think themselves called on to inflict that 
suffering. Of the 13.000 less serious experiments, 
the most part undoubtedly arc those inoculations and 
hypodermic injections for" wdiich there is such a rage 
just now\ They do not as a rule mean what we 
should call great agony. You have, however, to 
remember that each experiment is more often reaUy 
a series of cx[)erimcnts lasting for days, weeks, or 
even months, in which the animal is kept in durance 
vile till it dies or is killed, and in which it may be 
subjected to the most horrible and loathsome diseases 
with which humanity is acquainted. Though we 
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may not call that serious* it is probaUe that the 
animl itseli would take a very dinercnt view of the 
matter ; and anyhow it is impossible to deny that 
in these experimeni^ practically without anaesthetics, 
a vast mass of suf^ng must !>e involvccL On the 
other hand, those which the Report calls serious " 
are such as it is sickening merely to read about — the 
opening out of the whole internal cavity of an animal's 
bexly, the pushing of tubes down veins and arteries, 
ths dissecting out of itn|H>rtant neiv(*s, even of the 
spinal cord itst^lf, and the stimulating of their cut 
ends with elertricity — these things are hideous to 
think of. 

Some of thcM* ex|HTiments may Ik* conducted 
under anarsthc*sia ; some obviously cannot he. We 
may have to tc*st the effect of P.iin its(*l( on the organ, 
or of Fear ; the rc*st)onsc*s generally to stimulation 
will be interfered witli by ameslliettcs, and it will lie 
advisable to keep these tiown ;is much as (Kissible, 
even in those cases where they are useil. And we 
have seen that in (>45 *' mtious ” m they 
were, except for the initial prcKeedings, formally 
di^nsed with. 

Can we doubt the conclusion, namely, that an enor- 
mous amount of what we must rail atrocious pain " 
is inflicted every year ? 1 would gladly escape that 

conclusion ; but I do not see any way of doing so, 
and there remains nothing but to face the fact. 


I do not contest the t>0$sihttiiy of advances know- 
led|^e being made in this way. I content ntvself by 
saymg that knowledge which is gained by cruelty is 
to humanity more loss than profit. 
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But let us not do the Professor or the student an 
injustice. He is carried on by a ]X)pular current — 
a fashion and craze of the day — and he has hardly 
timt^ to consider or to realise wha| kind of quest it is 
that he is engai»ed in. 

H<* not realise that fear and cruelty (fear of 
dis4MM' and callousnc*ss to animal suffering) which 
alone inspire and make jMissililc the procedure of 
V'lvisoction — are thcntsc*lvcs diseases — morbid con- 
ditions of mind which inevitablv |x*netrate down into 
th<‘^lKMly, and prcKhire more diM*asr*s in society than 
X'lViserlion has ever attaiiie<l to cure. 

Let us not rail against kiiowledg(\ or lie understood 
in any way to rail aLMinst knowh^dge. Progress in 
knowledge is man’s splendid prerogative, one of his 
deepest instincts aiui greatest pleasures. Yet here 
too as III everything else reason and gcKKl sense arc 
conc<*rned. To sa<Tili< e*— in the thirst for some fresh 
detail (d inlormatKiii — whole ht'catoinbs of living 
cieatuies, to carry <»n exjxTimeiits so s<*lf-stult dying 
as I have desnilied, is to indulge in a mere lust of 
knowledge (or I should say c unosity) ; and is 
exactly equivalent to indulging m any other lust 
that you can think of. To pursue knowledge in this 
wav Is to covi'f ouisi'lvcs with darkness. It is to 
blind ourselves to that greatest and most health- 
giving of all knowledge — the sense of our common 
hie aiul unitv with all creatures. It is to sacrifice 
the greatc'i to the K'ss ; it is to suffer loss rather than 
to effect a gain. 
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.A DEFENCE OF CRIMINALS 

(/•r.»w •• f r: r.'jivffii'f.*— .V l\thsf anJ Cttrr*') 

A criminal is liii»rallv a |vts4»ii .u * iimhI -ai i iist'd, 
and ill the modern mmisc o( the woid ronvn tcd, of 
being harmful t<» S<vi<*ty. Hut i*- lie tlieie m the 
dock, the |»*ilth-eoatr<l brawh'i cn liuigUii, leally 
harmful to Stnietv ** is he luoie harmful than the 
mild old gentleman in the wig who proiioiinees sen- 
tence u|'K>n him ^ I'hat is the ciueslion. ( eitainly 
he has infringed the law and thi‘ law is m .1 M'lise 
the consolidated juihlu' opinion ol Smiety hut if no 
one wore to break the law, puhlu r>pimon Wfiuld 
ossify, and s^iciety would dn*. An a matter of fact 
Society kei'ps changing its «»pinion. Ifow then are 
we to know when it is fight and wIumi it is wrong ? 
The Outcast of one age is the Il»-fo of another. In 
execration .hey nailed Roger Baron's manusitipts 
out in tlie sun and rain, to rot cnK ifierl ii|>on pl.inks — 
his Iwnes he in an unknown and nnhonoured grave — 
yet to - day he is rc*gar<led an a luonecr of human 
thought. The hated t'hiistian holding his ill famed 
love-feasts in the darkness of the r.atacrnn: s has 
climbed on to the throne of S. Peter and the world. 
TTie Jew money-lender whom Front-de-Hocuf could 
torture with impunity is Ixrcome a Rothschild — 
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guest of princes and instigator of commercial wars ; 
and Shylock is now a highly respectable Railway 
Bondholder. And the Accepted of one age is the 
Criminal of the next. All tnc jdones of Alexander 
do not condone in our eyes for fm cruelty in crucify- 
ing the brave defenders’ of T>Te by thousands along • 
the MM - shore ; and if Solomon with his thousand 
wives and ronrubines were to aji^uMr in London to- 
morrow, even our most frivoicnis circles would be 
shocked, and Brigham Young by contrast seem a 
domc'stic model. The judge pronounces sentence on 
the prisoner now. but Sex^ety in its turn and in the 
lapse of years pronounces sentence on the judge. It 
holds in its hand a new canon, a new rode of morals^ 
and consigns its former representative and tlie law 
which he administered to a limbo of contempt. 


When the ideal of Nxiety is material gain or pos- 
session. as It IS Urgedy to-day. the ob]c*ct of its simial 
condemnation is the thief — not the rich thief, for he 
is already in j>oss4‘ssion and ihcrrfoie resfxjirtable, but 
the |KMir thief. There is nothing to show tliat the 
|xx>r thief IS really more immoral or unsocial than the 
res|HH'table money -grubU'r ; but it is very clear that 
the moneV'grubWr has licen floating with the great 
current of Society while the man lias neen 
swimming against it, and so lias lieen worsted. Or 
w hen, ;is to-day. Society rests on |>rivate property m 
land, its counter- ideal is the poacher. It you go in 
tlie company of the county ^uire-archy and usten 
to the after • dinner talk you will soon think the 
|N>acher a combination of all human and diaboUc 
vices ; yet 1 have known a good many poachers, and 
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either here been very hicky in my specioMn or 
angolerly pre|iidioed in thdr favour, for 1 have 
generally found them very good fellows — but with 
rail thte one btenyph that they invariably regard a 
hmdlord ae an cm B la ry of the evil one I tne poacher 
ie ae mnch in the right, probably, as the landlord, but 
he ia not right lor the time. He U asserting a right 
(ajid an iastinct) belonging to a |>ast Itmc — when for 
bunting purposes all land wa.s held in common— or 
.to*a time in the future when such or similar rights 
ahaU be restored. C«sar says oi tlie Suevi that they 
tilled the ground in common, .-ind had no (irivate lands, 
and there is abundant evidence that all early human 
oommunitics before they entered on the stage of 
modern civilnatiun were communistic in cluuracter. 
Some of the Pacific Islanders to-day are in tlie same 
condition. In those times private protierty was 
theit. Obviously the man who attemptril to retain 
for himself land or goo<1s, or who fenced off a portion 
of the common ground and— like the minlern land- 
lord— would allow no one to till it who did nut pay 
him a tax — was a criminal oi the dcepicst dye. Never- 
theless the criminals pashed their way to the front, 
and have become tlie respectables of modern Society. 
And it is quite probable that in like manner tm 
criminalsof to-day will push to tlie front and become 
the respectables of a later age. 


Aa to the marriage relation and its attendant 
moralities, the forms are numerous and n< torious 
enoo|^ Public (^nion seems to have varied thnoi^h 
Ml pnnsei and idesls, and yet there is no indication 
of finality. Late investigations show that at an early 
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period in all human societies the marriage tie is very 
promiscuous — the relation of brother and sister in 
this resfiect l>eing rather the rule than the exception ; 
in the present day such a bond as the last-mentioned 
would i>c considered inhuman anc^ monstrous. Poly- 
andry prevails among one |>eople or at one time, 
jKilygyny prevails among another fxople or at another 
timr*. In ( entral Africa to-day the chief offers you 
his w'ife as a mark of hospitality, in India the native 
Prince kee|>s her hidden even from his most intimate 
guest. Among the Japan«*se, public opinion holds 
young women -even of good birth — singularly free 
in their intei course* w'lth men. till thrv arc married', 
at Pans they are free aftei . In the f iri‘t*k and Roman 
antiquity marnagt* S4*ems with some brilliant excep- 
tions to have Uvn a piosair affaii— mostly a matter 
of convenience and houseki'iqiing — the w'oman an 
underling - little of llie ideal .itt.n lung to the relation- 
ship of man an*! wife. The roniame of love w’ent 
elsew'hrie. Hie U tter < lass cd free woim n oi lletairai 
Were th<»M’ who gave a spiritual < harm l<» the passion. 
They w«Te an edu< at(*d and rcYogniMni IkkIv. and 
jKJssibly in their U^^t times exercis<*d a healthy and 
diMTimutating intluenre U|x>n the male youth. The* 
n'SjKMtful treatment of IlnHxkua by SixTates, and 
the advice v\ hu h he gives bi-r ronrernmg lier lovers : 
to keep tlie iriMilent from her dfXir. and to rejoice 
greatlv when the acceptis! sucteed in anything hon- 
ourable. indirates ibis. Ihat their intlueiire was at 
tinus immerisf* the mf*re name of Asjiasia is sufficient 
to show ; and if IMato in the SyinjK>siiim re|K>rts 
corTtH-tly the words <if Dtotinia. her teaching on the 
subjei't o( human and divine love was prorably of 
the nobli^st and profoundest that has ever been given 
to the world. 
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The respectability of to-day is the respectability of 
property. There is nothing so respectable as being 
welf>off. The Law conhnns this : everything is on 
the. side of the rich ; justice is too expensive a thing 
lor the iXHjr man. D^ences against the |H.‘rson hardly 
count for so much as thi^ against proixTty. You 
may beat your wife within an inch of her life and only 
eet three montlis ; but if you steal a rabbit, vxiu may 
be sent " for years. S<'> again gambling by them* 
saijds on Change is respectable enough, but pitch and 
toss for half|>ence in the streets is low. amt must be 
dealt with by the piluc ; while it is a mere common- 
place to say that the high-class swimller is ** rrceivetl ** 
in society from winch a more hoin^t but patch-emted 
brother would infallibly 1 m* reje<*ted. As \V;dt Whit- 
man has it “ Tlieie is plenty of glamour alnnit the 
most damnable < rin«*s and hogg***!* ineanni*sM‘s. sj^cciul 
and general, of the f«ni<lal and dynast U' world over 
there, with its |H*rsi>nnel <i( lords and queens and 
courts, so w»ell-drcsse<l and han<-Kome. Hut the ficople 
are ungram mat teal, untidy, and their sins gaunt and 
ill-bred.** 
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COMMERCIALISM, CASTE AND 
COMMUNISM 

** pttm Adam't /Iwi ta \ 

There is certainlv a mo»t remarkable movement 
taking; pace in India to-day, towards mcMlern com* 
incrcialuim and Western education and ideas, and 
away fiom the old caste and conunuiial system of 
the fiast — a movement which while it b in tome 
ways the reverse <i( mii Westcni Socialist movement 
answms curiously to it tti tlie rapidity and intensity 
of Its ilrvelopiTHMU and in llie enthusiasm which it 
inspires. The tnovernent is. uf course, at present 
ctmhiied to the towns, and even in these to sections 
and coterK*s -the ()i> j>er cent, agricultural (x>|HiIation 
IxMiig as yet practically iinaflecleil by it — but here 
again it is tlie ohl story of the hulk of the fiopulation 
Uung stirreil and S4't iii motion by the energetic few, 
oi at anyrate following at some distance on their 
lead ; and we may yet ex|)cct to set* tins take place 
in the prestrnt case. 

Knowing as we do at home the evils which attend 
our commercial and comiwtitive order of society it 
is difficult to understand the interest which it arooaea 
in India, until we realise the decay and degradation 
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into wfakh caste and the ancient communisin have 
fallau Od these latter institutions coniroercialism 
is destannl to act as a solvent, and though it is not 
likdv that it will obliterate them— considering liow 
deeply they are roo|ed in the genius of the Indian 
^ people, and considenng how utterly dusimilar that 
eemus is to the genius of the \Vcst--still it may fairly 
be hoped that it will dean away a gieat deal of 
rubbtso that has accumulatctl round them, and free 
them to be of some ti<e ag;un in the futiiie. when the 
prcAnt movement will piolubly have had its fling 
and passed away. On all sides in India one meets 
tvith little |X>tnts and details which remind one of 
the Feudal system in our own lainls ; and as this 
passed in its due time into the nminiefnal system so 
will it be in India — only there ts a <tc«aJ to 
inchcate that the <iiseasr. dr whatever it is. will not 
be taken so severely in India «is in the Wi^t. and will 
run its oouna* and juss over 111 a shorter time. 

The complexity into which the caste system has 
OTOwn since the da>*s when society was dividi^l into 
four castes only — Brahmins. Kshattnyas, Vaisyas. 
and Sudras — is something most extraordinary. Race, 
occupation, and geographical |H>sitton have all hail 
their influence in the growth of tliis phenormmon. 
When one hears that the Brahmins alone are divided 
into 1886 separate c:la>»es or triU*s. one tiegins to 
realise what a complicated affair it is. " The Brali- 
mim,** says Hunter, in his Indian Empire, ** so lur 
from lieing a compact unit are made up of .s<«vef al 
hundred castes who cannot intermarry nor eat food 
codeed by each other." Of course, locality has a rood 
deal to do with this sulxiivision ; and it is sakl that 
a Braltoiin of the North-West b the most select, and 
can pfcpaie food for all classes of Brahmins (it being 
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a rule of all hi^h caste that one mast not touch food 
cooked by an inferior caste) ; but family and genea- 
logical descent also no doubt have a good deal to 
do with It ; and as to employment, even among the 
Brahmins, though manual latour is a degradation 
in their eyes, plentiful individuw may be found who ^ 
follow such trades as shepherds, fishermen, porters, 
|K)iters, etc. Dr Wilson of Bombay wrote two large 
vohimc*s of his projected great work on Caste, and 
then died ; but fiad not finished his first subject, the 
Brahmins ! ' 

In the present day the Brahmins are. I believe, 
jiretty equally distributed all over India, forming 
their own castes among the other races and castes, 
but, of course, not intermarrying with them, doing 
as a rule little or no manual w'ork, but clustering in 
thousands round temples and holy places, full of 
greed and ever on the look-out for money. Though 
ignorant mostly, still they have good opportunities 
in their colleges for learning, and some are very 
learned. Tliey alone can perform the temple services 
and priestly acts generally ; and oftentimes they do 
not disguise their contempt for the inferior castes, 
withdrawing their skirts pharis«'iically as they pass, or 
compelling an old and infirm fx^rson to descend into 
the muddy road while they occupy the narrow vantage 
of the footw'ay. 

This Pharisaism of caste marks not only the Brah- 
mins. but other sections ; a thousand vexatious rules 
and regulations hedge in the life of every ** twice- 
born " man ; and the first <glance at the streets of 
an Indian town makes one conscious of something 
antagonistic to humanity, in the broad sense by which 
it affords a common ground to the meeting of any two 
individuals. There are difficulties in the way of mere 
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human converse. Not only do }vx>plc not eat to- 
gether (except they belong to the same section) : but 
they don't touch each other very freely ; don't shake 
hands, obviously ; even the terms of greeting arc 
scanty. A sort of clKll strikes one : a noli mr^tan^ere 
* sentiment, which drives one (as usu;il) to hnd some 
of the most grateful company among the outcast. 
Yet the people are disposed to W friendly, and in fact 
arc sensitive and clinging by nature ; but this is 
tjieiorm of society into which they have gn»wn. 

The defence of the s\rstem from the native religious 
jxjint of view is that Taste defines a man's |K)sition 
and duties at once, limits him to a certain area of life, 
with its temptations and jiossibihties and resjKmsi- 
bilities (caste for instance puts a check on travelling ; 
to go to S€'a IS to brt‘ak all IxMinds). aiul saves him 
therefore from unbridled licence and tiu* ins^un* 
scramble of tlie West ; restricts his outward world 
and so develops the inward ; nanows his life and so 
causes it to reach higher — as trees thickly planted 
spire upward to the sky. ('ast<*. it is said, holds 
society in a definite form, without which vague tur- 
moil would for over ensue, distracting men to worldly 
cares and projects and rendering them incapable of 
the highest life. When, however, this last, the truly 
highest, is develojKjd within an individual, then — (or 
him — the sanction of caste ceases, and he acknow- 
ledges it no more. As to the criticism — so obvious 
from the Western jwint of view— of the unfairness 
that a man should be confined all his life to that class 
or stratum in which he is liorn, to the Indian religioner 
this is nothing ; since he Ixrlieves that each man is 
bom in those surroundings of life which Ix'long to 
his stage of progress, and must get the experience 
which Mongs to that stage before moving farther. 
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However this may be, the rigiditv of caste as it yet 
exists gives a strange shock to one's democratic notioba. 
" Once a dhobi always a dhob^ says the proverb. 
The washerman (rlhobi) is one orlhe poorest and ihost 
despised of men ; the word is in fact a common term 
of reproach ; but once a w'asherman, a washerman 
(save in the rarest cases) you will remain. And once 
a pariah alwa^ a pariali — a thing that no caste man 
will touch. Yet— and here comes in the extraordi* 
nary transcendental democracy (if one may call it 
so) of the Hindu religion — Brahm himself, the un- 
namcablc God, is sometimes called the dhobi, and 
some of the greatest religious teachers, including 
Tiruvalluvar, tlie author of the Kurral, have been 
drawn from the ranks of the Pariahs. 

The F.ngliJ^h thoiuM'lves in India hardly realise how 
strong aie the caste feelings and habits among all but 
the few natixMs who have fairly broken with the 
system. At a levee some few years back a Lieut.- 
Cfovernor, to show his coriiial feeling towards a native 
Kajah, put his hand on the prince's shoulder, while 
S|H*aking to him ; but the latter, as soon as he could 
<lecently disengage himself, hurried home and took 
a bath, to purify himself from the touch ! Nor to 
this day can the m<'iss of the people of India get over 
the disgust and disapprobation they felt towards the 
English when they found that they insisted on eatira 
beef — thing that only the very' lowest classes wiu 
touch ; indeed this habit has not only done a good 
deal to alienate the sympathies of the people, Ymt it 
is one of the chief reasons why the English find it so 
hard or next to impossible to get servants of good caste. 

An acouaintance of mine m Ceylon who bdongs to 
the Vdldla caste tdd me that on one occasion he paid 
a visit to a friend of his in India who belonged to the 
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same caste but a different section of it. They had a 
Brahmin cook, who prepare the food for both of 
them, but who being of a higher caste could not eat 
; while Mejlf^iild not eat together because 
tn?y did not belong ttf the same section. The Brahmin 
cook therefore ate his dinner first, and then served up 
the remainder separately to the two friends, who sat at 
different tables with a curtain hanging between them ! 

I myself knew of a case in whicli :in elderly native 
gfmtieman was quite put to it, and had to engage an 
extra servant, b^ausc, though lie had a man already 
who could cook and draw water for him to drink, this 
man was not of the right caste to fill his bath ! Can 
one wonder, when caste regulations have fallen into 
such |x;ttiness, that the more advanced spirits hail 
with acclaim any new movement which promises 
deliverance from the Ixmdage ? 

Another curious clement in the corruption of caste 
is the growth of the tyranny of resjicctability. Among 
certain sc»ctions — mainly. I imagine, the merchant 
and trading castes — some of the memliers licroming 
rich form themselves into little coteries which take 
to themselves the government of the caste, and while 
not altogether denying their communal fellowship 
with, do not also altogether conceal their contempt 
for, the poorer members, and the divergence of their 
own interests and standards from those of the masses. 
Of ourse, with this high*fiying rc*S|>cctability goes 
very often (as with us) a pharisaicaJ observance of 
rdigious ordinances, and a good deal of so-called 
phmmthropy. 


In fact— despite the efforts of certain parties to 
minimise it — ^it seems to me evident that we are face 
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to face with an imix^rtant social movement in India* 
What the u|)sliot of it may be no one probably can 
tell — it may subside again in time, or it may gather 
volume and force towards some definite issue ; • but 
it certainly cannot be ignored. • The Pagetts, M.P., 
may lx* fx>nderously superficial about it, but the 
Kiplings merry are at least equally far from the truth. 
Of course in actual ntimeric;il strength as compared 
with the whole iK)j)ulation the party may be small ; 
but then, as in other such movements, since it is just 
the most active and energetic folk who join them, 
tlieii imtH)rt cannot lx‘ measured by mere numbers. 
It is usi*less again to say that txHause the movement 
is not acknowledged by the fx^asants, or by the 
religious folk, or lx?cause it is regarded with a jealous 
eye by certain sections, that therefore it is of no 
account ; Ix'cause similar things are always said and 
always have Ix’en said of every new sex ial effort — in 
its ince|)tion — liowever |»c>pular or influential it may 
afterwards U-come, 

Tlic qiK'stion wliich is most interesting at this 
junctun' to anyone who recognises that there really 
is something like a change of attitude taking place 
in the Indian |H*oples, is : How do the Anglo-Indians 
regard this change ? and my answer is this — though 
given with dilfidence — since it is a large generalisation 
and theie may be, certainly are, many exceptions to 
it— is : I Ixdieve that taken as a whole the Anglos 
look iijHm it with a mingled sentiment of Fear and 
Dislike. I think they look ujx)n the movement with 
a certain amount of Fear — perhaps not unnaturally. 
The remembrance of the Mutiny of '57 is Ixforc them ; 
they feel themst'lves to be a mere handful among 
millions. And I am sure they look uixm it with 
Dislike, for as said above there is no real touch, no 
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real symj^thy, between them and the native races. 
However it may he for the liberalising Englishman 
at home to indulge in a sentimental sympathy with 
the aspiring native, the Britisher in India feels that 
the relation is only# tolerable as long as there is a 
fixed and impassable distinction between the ruler 
and the ruled. Take that away, let the two races 
come into actual contact on an enuality. and , • . 
but the thought is not to l.>e endiircii. 

.^nd this feeling of race-dislike is. 1 think - -as I have 
hinted in an earlier chapter— enhanced by the fact 
thcit the Britisher in Inuia is a ** ( lass'* man in his 
social feeling. I have st*veral times had occasion to 
think that llie bulk - people of the two countries — 
though by no means agreeing with each other — 
would, if intercourse were at all |H>ssible, get on 
better together than the actual paities do at present. 
The evils of a commercial class-government whicli we 
are beginning to realise so acutely at home — the want 
of touch lK!twe(‘n the rulers and the ruled, the testing 
of all politicos by the touchstone of commercial profits 
and dividends, the consequent enrichment of the few 
at the expense; of the many, the growth of slum and 
factory life, and the im|.>overishment of the [leasant 
and the farmer, are curiously j)arallele(l by what is 
taking place in India ; and in many rcs^x^cts it is 
becoming necessary to rc;Uise that some of our difti- 
culties in India arc not merely such as Ixlong to the 
country itself, but are part and parcel of the same 
problem which is beginning to vex us at home — the 
social problem, namely. The same narrownos of 
social creed, the entire decadence of the old stanoirds 
of gentle birth without their replacement by any 
new ideal, worthy to be so called, the same trumpery 
earmarks of society-connection, etc., distinguish the 
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ruling classes in one country as in the other ; and in 
both are the signals of coming change. 

At the same time it would be absurd to assume 
that the native of India is free from serious defects 
which make the problem, to the Anglo-Indian, ever so 
much more difficult of solution. And of these prob- 
ably the tendency to evasion, deceit, and underhand 
dealing is the most serious. The Hindu ^specially 
with his subtle mind and passive character is thus 
unreliable ; it is difficult to find a man who will i^tick 
with absolute fidelity to his word, or of whom you cah 
be certain that his ostensible object is his real one ; 
and naturally this sort of thing creates estrange- 
ment. 

To my mind this social gulf existing between the 
rulers and the ruled is the most pregnant fact of our 
presence in India — the one that calls most for atten- 
tion. and that looms biggest with consequences for 
the future. Misunderstandings of all kinds flow from 
it. ** Wlu'n this want of intercourse,’* says Beck, in 
his hssays on Indian Topics In^tween the com- 
munities or a reasonable number of [x?ople of each, 
is fixed on my attention. I often feel with a sinking 
of the heart that the end of the British Indian Empire 
is not far distant." 


One of the most far-reaching and penetrating ways 
in which this Western movement is influencing India 
is iruits action on the sense of property. The con* 
ception of property, as I have already pointed out 
once or twice, is ^adually veering from the com- 
munistic to the highly individualistic. In all de- 
partments, whether in the family or the township or 
the caste, the idea of joint possession or joint regra- 
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tion of goods or land. for common ptuposes is dying 
out in favour of separate and distinct holding for 
purdiy individual en^ It is well known what an 
immense revolution in the structure of society has 
taken place, in the history of various races and 
peoples, when this change of conception has set in. 


Nor is it likely that India will prove altogether an 
exception to the rule. For the change is going on 
not only — as might fairly !>e exix'cted — in the great 
cities, where West^m influence is directly felt, but 
eVkn in the agricultural regions, where, ever since the 
British occupation, it has been slowly spreading, 
partly through the indirect action of British laws and 
land settlements, and partly through the gradual 
infiltration, in a variety of ways, of commercial and 
competitive modes of thought. 

Now no estimate of Indian affairs and movements 
can be said to hv of value, which docs not take account 


of the weight— one might say the dead weight — of its 
agriculture life : the Ho or 90 per cent, of the |x>pu]a- 
tion who live secluded in small villages, in the most 
primitive fashion, with their village goddess and their 
Hindu temple — hardly knowing what government 
they live under, and are apparently untouched from 
a|;e to age by invention and what we call progress. 
m>r can the conservative force so representea be well 
exaggerated. But if even this agricultural mass is 
beaming to slide, we have indeed evidence that great 
forces arc at work. If the village communities are 
going to break up, and the old bonds of rural society 
to d^solve, we may be destined to witness, as Henry 
Maine suggests, the recurrence of that terrible i>rol> 
lem of pauperism which l>^an to press on English 
statesmen as soon as the old English cultivating groups 
bqpsn distinctly to fall to pieces." " In India, how* 
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ever/’ be says, the solution will be far more difficult 
than it has proved here/' 

All this assumes the continued spread and growth 
of the commercial ideal in India — which is a Igrge 

a uestion, and wide in its bcarii^. Considering ^1 
1 C forces which tend nowadays in that direction, and 
the apparent incvitablencss of the thing as a phase of 
modern life at home, its growth in India for some 
years to come seems hardly doubtful. But it is a 
curious phenomenon. Aiwthing more antagonistic 
to the genius of ancient India — the Wisdom-lanfl— * 
than this cheap-and-nasty, puffing profit-mongering, 
(enterprising, energetic individualistic, “ business, 
can hardly In* imagined ; and the queer broil wit- 
nessed to-day in cities like Bombay and Calcutta 
only illustrates the incongruity. To Hindus of the 
old school, with their far-back spiritual ideal, a 
civilisation like ours, wiiose highest conception of 
life and religion is the General Post Office, is simply 
anathema. I will quote a |x>rtion of a letter received 
from an Indian friend on the subject, which gives an 
idea of this |X)int of view. Referring to the poverty 
of the |H*ople — 

All this terrible destitution and suffering through- 
out one-seventh of the world's (xmulation has b^n 
brought about without any benent to the English 
IHjople themsiives. It has only benefited the English 
capitalists and professional classes. The vaunted 
administrative capacity of the English is a fiction. 
Tliey make good |)olicemen and keep order, when 
the people acquiesce — that is all. If this acquiescence 
ceases, as it must, when the people rightly or wrongly 
believe their religion and family life in danger from 
the government, the English must pack up and go, 
and woe to the English capitalist and professional 
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man ! I fed more and more strongly every day that 
tbt English with their commercial ideals and stand- 
ards and institutions have done far more to ruin the 
country than if it had been overrun periodically by 
hordes of savage Tatars.’* 

That Conunerciansm is brining and will bring 
great evils in its train, in India as elsewhere — the 
sapping of the more manly and martial virtues, the 
accentuation of greed and sopliistry. the dominance 
of the money-lender — I do not doubt ; though I do 
nof quite agree with the alxive denunciation. I 
think if the English have infested and pUigued iXKir 
India, it is greatly the fault of the Indians themsi‘Ives, 
who, in their passiveness and lethargy have allowed 
it to be so. And I think — taking ]x^tha|>s on my side 
a too optimistic view — that this growing industrialism 
and mechanical civilisation may (for a time) do much 
good, in the way of rousing up the |X!ople. giving 
definition, so much needed, to their minds and work, 
and instilling among them the Western idea of ))ro- 
gress, which in some way's fallacious has still its value 
and use. 

Only for a time, however. We in England, now 
already witnessing the Ix'ginning of the end of the 
commercial t^ime, are liccoming accustomed to the 
idea that it is only a tcm|>orary phase ; and in India 
where, as I have said, the whole genius of the land 
and its traditions is so adverse to such a system, and 
the weight of ancient custom so enormous, wc can 
hardly expect that it will take such hold as here, or 
run tnroi^h quite so protracted a course of years. 
Commerci^ism will no doubt greatly modify and 
simplify the caste system — but to the caste syrdem 
in some purified form I am inclined to thinic the 
people will return ; it will do something also to free 
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the women — give them back at least as much freedom 
as they had in early times and before the Moham- 
medan conquests, if not more ; and finally Western 
science will strongly and usefully criticise the pqpva- 
lent religious systems and pra<^ices, and give that 
dehnition and materialism to ftie pofnilar thought 
which is so sadly wanting in the India of to-day ; but 
the old underlying truths of Indian philosophy and 
tradition it will not touch. This extraordinary pos- 
session-containing the very germ of modem demo- 
cracy — which has come all dox^m the ages as the sp<ft:ial 
heritage and mission of the Indian peoples, will re- 
main as heretofore indestructible and unchange<^ and 
will still form, we must think, the rallying point of 
Indian life ; hut it is probable and indeed to be hoi^d 
that the criticism of Western thought, by clearing 
away a lot of rubbish, wiU help to make its outline 
and true nature dearer to the world. 
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COMMERCIALISM, CASTE AND 
COMMUNISM 

Since 1892^ a terrible succession of (amines in India 
— prolmbly the worst ever known there, and followed, 
apparently, by a condition of chronic destitution and 
agricultural iKiLnilv*sis over an immense area — is giving 
rise to the most gloomy forelx)dings in the heart of 
every lover of that great country. Have agricultural 
depression, and the loss of the peasant's working 
stock gone so far there, that recovery, even with good 
seasons, is dubious ? Are the conditions of i^ricul- 
tural life under the British rule — the conditions of 
land - tenure, taxes, rents, markets, mortgages, etc. 
•—such that a downward drift is in the long run in- 
evitable ? Will our Government and {>eople ever 
make a sincere and deep-reaching effort to rehabili- 
tate the pro5|)erity of the Indian masses, even (as it 
must be) at some considerable cost to themsclvc*s ? 
Such are some of the questions which force themsc*lves 
upon us. 

A cry for Empire, hollow-sounding and sinister, has 
gone up in Britain during the last few years. Were 
that whde-hearted and genuine, backed by % real 
belief in our mission to other peoples, and a red effort 
to fulfil such mission, there would be little to be said 
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against it. But what do we see ? While the sound 
and fury are great, the signification is practicaUy 
nothing. Having added some country to our Im- 
perial demesne, we practically cease to take any 
interest in it. The people at hogie, as a body, with 
the exception of a tew privately' interested individ- 
uals, forget all about it. The official class administers 
it as a matter of the most otiose routine. Indifference 
and neglect rule ; and it is these which make the cry 
of Empire so utterly hollow. 

Who, for instance, cares for India f What body* of' 
people at home makes it its business to consider its 
welfare, or even to plant there the high ideals of 
British civilisation, of which we hear so much. Why 
is it that, year after year, and year after year, when 
the Indian budget comes on, the destinies of these 
250 millions of [wmlc are dealt with and despatched 
in the House of Commons liefore empty benches ? 
Why is it that even all the sufferings of that immense 
population during the last few years have failed to 
arouse any effective interest ? Let us confess it : we 
do not administer India, wo simply let her drift. 

The ])cople at home do not, ana cannot, attend to 
other prople’s business (and that is the sufficient and 
conclusive retort to all great schemes of domination). 
They have, or ought to have, their own affairs to 
attend to. 



THE CRAZE FOR EMPIRE 


For long enough now this Nation of Shopkeo}>erH 
has gone prowling about the world scH^king for snuiller 
nations to trade with— inspired to this business not 
by any advantages really resulting to the general 
community, but by the commercial interests of the 

f eat exchanges of l.ondon, Uirmingham, Manchester, 
iverpool, and other places — which are really the 
central ganglions of our national life. If the smaller 
nations or iieoples refused to traile with us, then, hey 
presto ! wnat indignation on our part ! what big 
guns and rifles, and swift annexation of the little 
country 1 All accompani(*d !>y what high moral 
attitude about the wicked customs of the folk con- 
cerned, their murder hf certain missionaries, &c.. and 
revolting sanctimonious talk alx)ut the bU^ings of 
Civilisation and the Bible. 


The’'cry of “ Empire is the crazy cry of imliecilo 
and totterin*^ Authority, not only in England iMjt in 
all the government-bestridden nations of the N/est. 
The case of India — the ruin of India, where if ever 
nation had splendid opp Ttunitics England had — 
proves the falseness, the craziness, pf the cry. But 
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even if all the views stated above cotdd be cootro* 
verted, there remains this one incontrovertible and 
utteriy damning fact — namely, that official England 
has no real care for. takes no real interest in 1>er 
Empire when she has aconfred «t — that year after 
year, and year after year, the dtotinies of 250 millions 
of people in India are dealt with and dispatched 
before empty benches in the House of Commons. 
Nothing can obliterate the meaning of that fact, or 
palliate its sinister effect upon the Indians them*, 
selves. And yet we go forth onto the housetops and 
into the highwam, and with strident hollow*sounding 
voices shout the blessings of our rule, and more 
Empire and more Annexation in South Africa, West 
Africa, Egypt, China, and whatever other parts of 
the world may yet remain ! 

The craze surely will pass before long ; the hoQow 
pretence will ex|K)sc itself. These fatuous Empires, 
with their parade of power and their absolute lack of 
any real policy— this British Lion, this Russian Bear, 
these German, French, and American Eagles — these 
birds and Ix^asts of prey — with their barbaric notions 
of Greed and War, their impossible armaments, and 
their swift financial ruin impending over them — will 
fall and be rent asunder. The hollow masks of them 
will (lerish. And the sooner the better. But under* 
neath surely there will be rejoicing, for it wQl be 
found that so after all the real peoples of the earth 
have come one degree nearer together. 
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.THOUGHTS BUT CLOAKS FOR 
FEELINGS 

CirUuuti»n—tts C'aM>« anJ Cur$") 

That “ the wish is father to the thought " is in its 
wide sense profoundly true. In the individual, feel* 
ing precedes thinking — as the body precedes the 
clothes. In history, the Rousseau precedes the Vol* 
taire. There is, I believe, a pliysiological parallel ; 
for behind the brain and determining its action stand 
the ^[reat sympathetic ner\'c — the organ of the 
emotwns. In fact here the brain appears as distinctly 
transitional. It stands between tW nerves of sense 
on the one band and the great sympathetic on the 
othor. 

Change the feeling in an individual, and his whole 
metiiod of thinking will tie revolutionised ; change 
tte axiom or primarv sensation in a science, and the 
whole structure will have to be re ‘Created. The 
current Political Economy is founded on the axiom ' 
of individual gr^ ; but let a new axiomatic em>>t ion 
spring up (as of justice or fair play instead of unifanited 
grab), am the base of the science will be altered, and 
svffl necessitate a new construction. 

& when people argue (on politics, morality, art, 
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etc.) it will generally be found that they differ at the 
base ; they go out, perhaps quite unconsciously, from 
different axioms and hence tney cannot agree. Occa« 
sionally of course a strict examination* will show 
that, while agreeing at the base, one of them has made 
a false step in deduction ; in that case his thought 
dcies not represent his primary feeling, and when this 
is pointed out he is forced to alter it. But more 
often it is found that the difference lies deep down at 
a |x>int beyond the reach of reason ; and they 
agree to the end. In this case* neither is right and 
neither is wrong. They simply feel differently ; they 
are different persons. 

■ The Thougnt then is the expression, the outgrowth, 
the covering, of underlying Feeling. And in the great 
life of Man as a whole, as in the lesser life of the 
individual, his continual new birth and inward growth 
causes his thought-systems alsr> continually to change 
and lx* replaced by new ones. Like the hud-sheaths 
and husks in a growing plant or tree they give form 
for n time to the life within ; then they fall off and 
ait' re|)laced. The husk pre|>arcs the bud underneath 
which is to throw it off. The thought prepares and 
protects the feeling underneath which growing wiU 
inevitably reject it ; and when a thought has been 
formed it is already fal5C, i.c., ready to fdl. 


" Facts " are, at least, half feelings. Let us ac- 
knowledge this and not empty the feeling out of them, 
but deepen and enlarge that which we already have 
in them. Who knows whether we have ever seen the 
blue sky ? Who knows whether we have ever seen 
each other ? Is it not a commonplace to say that 
one man sees in the common objects of Nature vdiat 
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another is vdurily unomudous of ? “ The imimooe 
on the river’s brim a yellow primroee is to him— and 
.nothing more.” To vdiat extent may the (acts of 
Nature thus be deepened and made more substantial 
to us — and whithei^will this process lead us ? 

Do we not want to feel more, not less, in the pres* 
enoe of {dienomena — to enter into a livii^ relation 
with the blue sky, and the incense>laden air, and the 
plants and the animals — nay, even with poisonous 
and hurtful thin^ to have a keener sense of their 
*hifrtfulness ? Is it not a strange kind of science that 
which wakes the mind to pursue the shadows of thinj^, 
but dulls the senses to the reality of them — which 
causes a man to try to bottle the pure atmosphere 
of heaven and then to shut himself in a gas-reeking, 
Hi-ventilated laboratory while he analyM it ; or 
aUowB him to vivisect a dog, unconscious that he is 
Uasfdiemia^ the pure and holy relation between man 
and the ai^als in doing so f Surely the man of 
Sdenoe (in its higher sense, that is) should be lytuc- 
eyed as an Indi^, keen-soented as a hound — with 
all senses and feelings trained by constant use and 
a pure and hmdthy bfe in close contact with Nature, 
and with a heart beating in sympathy with every 
cre atur e. Such a man would have at command, so 
to nedc, the key-board of the universe: but the 
mechanical, unhealthy, indoor-living student— is he 
not really ^norant of the facts Certainly, since he 
has not Im them, be is. 


a 
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ART AND EMOTION 

{f^tm /tmg»!i’ H’ltn’t’’) 

The Fine Arts have a close analogy to tlw In* 
dustrial Arts, and may be looked on much in the 
same light. In the first place, as the Industrial Arts 
have to effect a definite object— and any method is 
allowable which really effects the object— so the Fine 
Arts have to effect a definite object, and for them 
any method (urovided it really serves) is allowable. 
The object of the Industrial Arts Is to convey or 
embody a material or mechanical purpose — as in a 
bridge, in well - cut type, good clothing, etc. The 
{pbject of the Fine Arts is to convey an emotion. When 
a cat, on the intrusion of a dog, walks across the floor 
on the very tips of her claws, hardly touching the 
ground, fiercely spitting, her back arched, and an 
ineffable scowl on her face, she is an artist of the 
finest sort ; not a hair on her body but what she uses 
to express lier feelings. But as it is obvious that 
any materials or arrangement of nuterials which will 
really effect the purpose of a bridge, or the purpose 
of type, or the purpow of clothing — or whkh will nest 
effect those purposes — is " legitimate " ; or rather, 
as there is no question of what is legitimate or not, 
but it is simply obvious that sneh arrangemoit, when 
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(fitoovered, miil be used ; so it is dear that any 
anrangonent in a poem or a picture or a piece 
of musk, or in the form and colour of a jug, or 
ii^ the (opresskm of the human (ace, which really 
conveys the feeliiM intended, w*tf, when it is dis- 
covered — in spite %f any ‘'principles” or criticisms 
—inevitably be used, simpiy because it conveys the 
feding. 

But this jMoviso— that the art-work must convey 
the feeliM-^oes itself cover a lari^ ground of criti- 
cism. When you first enter Milan Cathedral, you are 
immensdy impressed with the height and gloom of 
the interior and the dimly-seen fretwork and tracery 
of the roof ; but when 3WU learn (as you inevitably 
do) that there is no fretwork there, but that the roof 
is painted, you turn away, a sadder and wiser being. 
The Art is bad, not because there is any high and dry 
principle against simulated rarvii^, but simply lie- 
cause the work has (ailed of its efiKt. A deception 
might be all right in some cases ; but a deception 
which is sure to be found out, and whose exposure 
stultifies the intended impression, is, of course, a 
mistake. 


It wQl be seen that the conveyance of an emotion, 
an impression, a feeling, » by no means a mere matter 
of an artistic method or techniouc, but that it imtilies 
a curious power of diving into tne mind of the auuitor 
or spectator, every nook and cranny of it, of foresee- 
ing bow such and such combinations will affect such 
mmd ; what associations, what criticisms, w^t mis- 
understandings they will call forth ; and a power of 
du^ng the materials accordingly : a singular com- 
bination, in fact, of masterfulness and sympathy. 
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And that is why the great artistt in literature and 
the plastic arts, the Rembrandt, the Titian, or the 
Shakespeare, have generally been men of soch wide 
humanity and knowledge cif the world. T|^ hmqen 
mind itself is, in fact, their pl»tic material, whi^ 
knowing so well in all its capability, they can mould 
at will to the emotional forms of which tiiey them* 
selves are masters. 

And here let it be noted that Art is not oonoetned 
with conveying a Ttumght. That is rather the pro- 
vince of ordinary Language. As far as a Drania,*a < 
Picture, or a Poem, merely convey intelUgenoe of 
new thoughts or ideas they are not Art. To be 
artistic they must exdte emotion. People sometimes 
ask. What is the Meaning of such and sudi a weak P 
Meaninf' be hanged ! There is certainly no harm in 
its having a definite meaning or moral inter wove n 
with its structure ; in some cases that may be quite 
necessary ; but the real question is, What contagion 
of feeling does it communicate from the breast of the 
author to that of his audience f 
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THE MOTIVE OF ART 

-Amjitlt’ mis'") 


The inUiMoH of a work and its exeaUioH are two 
dtEerent things. A work cannot properly be called 
artistic onless its execution fulfils the intention or 
nearly so. The execution may be good or bad ; and 
the result may, if you like, be called good Art or 
bad Art accord^ly. But it is obviously much more 
difficult to attain satisfacto^ execution in a work of 
hum ra^ and scope— ^y in a Shakespearian drama 
— tnan in a trivial subject like a vers-de-sociM ; and 
therefore the criticism of an art-work cannot be dis* 
miaaed by a simple reference to perfection of execu- 
tion without any consideration of the grandeur wd 
beauty of the motive. The motive may even contain 
in Hsdf an element of ugliness. A picture, for in- 
stance, of the human form may be painted merely in 
order to exdte lost. It may be very artfully and even 
artistically painted ; yet the meanness and sordid- 
new of tM intention will inevitably in the long run 
show itself and detract from the beauty of the pii ture. 
It is true that Art has nothing to do with copy-book 
nondity. But fnmi another point of view it may 
tW said that morality (in its large and broad sense) 
b Hssll an Art. It is the Art of life, and so the 
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greatest of Arts. To convey emotions of that class 
which inspire Life and give it its finest utterance is 
obviously art-work of the best sort. The Gmks 
this, and practically did not separate etiDcs from 
aesthetics. To them a good, a ^oble, action was 
simply one which satisfied their artistic sense* their 
sense of beauty, in the sphere of morals. 

There has therefore to be considered, in judging 
any work of Art, besides fierfection of execution, the 
grandeur, dignity, sincerity, tenderness — in short, 
the beauty — of the motive. And these two things 
may he kept separate in thought, as two diverse 
elements in the total effect, and need not be confused 
with each other ; though of course practically they 
blend and interlock continually — as we say the soul 
does with the body. 
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REALISM IN ART 

(fr.-m "Amsth' 

Everyone knows that wild flowers brought into a 
sick room are dearer and more dclightml to the 
patient than the choicest hothouse brossoms. The 
colonist long absent from home is touched to tears 
by the sight of the little English daisy A snowdrop 
or a wild rose come loaded with lifelong associa- 
tions and emotions, where the most gorgeous South 
American orchid may only leave one cola or curious. 
Ami so some of the very greatest effects in Literature 
aiid Art generally are pr^uced by the most homely, 
Uie most common, situations, the very simplest words 
and phrases and combinations. 

It is for these rca.sons that vcrisiiniiitude is gener- 
ally required in novels, pictures, plays, and so forth : 
not that there is any aosolute command to keep to 
real life and facts as we know them, but liccausc in 
deserting this ground we clearly lose so much. E very- 
one has thrilled to the story of " Oliver Twist ” ; 
but a novel whose ctiaractcrs were giants and fairies, 
or whose scene were laid among the inhabitants of 
Mars, would never touch us very deeply, simply bi cause 
it would rouse no familiar emotional associations. 

In the childhood of races and nations this fidelity 
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to facts does not count for so mndi. Examn* 
tions and distortions are oommon ; dtagom and ten* 
monsters abound; hones leap over wide rivets; 
fairies and giants appear ; and mirades aremlentiftlL 
And this because in childhood th^ vision « vdiat is 
consistent and possible is not so dear, and became 
the emotions which diiefly crave for expreasm are 
emotions of fear and awe and wonderment, which are 
exdtcd by strange and grotesane things. The grow* 
ingTmind of man, in fact, full of fear and wond^ 
before the mystery of Nature. peo|4es that Nature 
with the forms that best reflect its own state. 


But with maturity, whether of the individual or 
the race, the realistic «de gathers stroyth; tho 
reliance on actual experience becomes greater, Uw 
class of emotion which seeks for expression depends 
leas on distortion and excess, and more on the central 


and welbbalanced ; and the artistic method changes 
accordingly. As the scientific inventor finds there 
is hardly any mechanical or other device which has 
not been forestalled by some living creature or organ* 
ism, so the artist finds there is hardly any em ot ional 
combination which » not portrayed and repieoaited 
in some way or other in actual life and Nature. It 
remains, then, only for him to select the document, 
so to say. and to let Nature tqieak for hersdf. Tho 
way, ino^, some artists have of sUukUng oswlf and 
lettino you look on the scene with thm is very 
remanaUe. Says Lao>Tsse : By non*action tfaera 
is nothing which may not be done.'* And so in Art,, 
one may almost think, thoe is nothiag uMdi may 
not be done by not doing it, s'a, by lot^ Natarado 
it for 3 Pon. 
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Aen an tiiD onin dbcctioM inodan RMltaaB, 
nwni' or koi diMinet fram eadi other, qm which ' 
teadi to aa ovar'daborato reprodoction of Nature, 
loaletfnl «i the fact that no repreaentatioo haa any 
aama me$ft lot ewceuoo ; the other which tento 
to wpw d nc tfa n of thoae aspects of Natuie--the a|^y, 
toe ohacene , the criminal, and so forth— which are 
fsoen^ ipno^ or set aside as not available. The 
first d irmt io n is obviously an error. Medical diction* 
arl|a, goide-bodts, encydopsedias — the mere por* 
iieyal of actual facts or scenes— do not fall under 
the head of Art If the portrayal is effected in sod» 
a manner as eof to bring oat the associated entotions, 
or if it bring out the emotions in such a disjointed 
way as not to combine with each other to a total 
efl^ toe method is mere imitation, and the artistic 
tasidt mi. All elaborate Realism runs this risk— 
toe more daborate it is the more difficulty in making 
eadi detail tdl — and the moment a detail ceases to 
ten, ceases to be organic, the risk of its becoming 
men hunto, mere ’^document.’* Then follows one 
of tto greatest troubles in Art, that of dullness, from 
which, it must be confessed, even the novels of Zola 
and the longer stories of Tolstoy (notwithstanding 
toe fine work in them) are not free. 

The other direction of Realism is vastly more im* 
portant In a great mass of the ruder facts of life, 
mtherto somewmtt untouched— in wounds and death, 
in phyaidogical facts, in sex. in the common life of 
toe mass*pMple, in poverty, in criminality, in ignor* 
anco— lie hugs stores of assodatioos caphbh of 
foosing the most keen and oonmlex emotionl. The 
portrayal ci the toot tocts of hie, like those of sex, 
neosasarfiy touches the springs of the most inq>era* 
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tive and, in a sense, roost important ledings. Any 
artist must see that these associations, these einotioM* 
are there lor his use. Yet of course it does not follosr 
that they are easy to use. In lact, just because they 
are so powerful and so deeply iirpbcated in life it is 
difficult to disentangle and show Uiem in harmonioiis 
relation with the rest of Nature. The ugliness, the 
dirt, the obscenities, the criminalities, have immense, 
pric^ess, artistic value, as soon as — ^like the disoords 
in music — they ran be made to lead to their proper 
resolutions ; as soon as they are burnt up like fw,' 
and rendered transparent, in the great human emo- 
tions which are competent to dissolve them. “ Le 
laid c*cst le beau,*' said some of the early mtics of 
Realism. But even that is not quite true ! For all 
depends upon treatment, and only the great masters 
can handle the toughest facts. Whitman's lines, 
" Tlie City Dead-house," with their deep tenderness 
for the pewr dead prostitute " — thetr feeling so 
ardent that it searches through and renders incan- 
descent as with hre ail the unclean details-— have, 
short as they are, a grander total effect, I think, than 
Zola's novel ending with the death of Nana. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE GODS 

* * (Jffum lyingt") 

It has been said " Ao honest God’s the noblest work 
of Man.” And so it is. The gods rise ever as man's 
Ideal rises— of which they are the expression. And 
yet there is something more in it all than the mere 
gromUt of the type : there is the actual variety and 
abondanoe of types represented. How rich is human* 
ity in its gods ! AU the types are needed. Here wo 
have a hmtage far beyond the scope of any single 
deity — the Eternal Sow itself. It would seem as if 
vmty faculty and feeling, every thought and pa.ssion, 
of Man was Reserved in this »lendid Museum. 

Look at Siva, two*sexed. Tradition says that once 
iHsa himself was thus formed. How gracious and 
lovdy (dreams the far*back Indian) if this might be 
again I Or look at Brahma with a hundred arms and 
legs, whose fingers and fleetness run through all 
creation. Think of Orpheus — how profound, how 
toodung I— drawing all souls to him, whether from 
the upper or the under worlds, by the ma^ of his 
hito-igathering all Nature round him in the IkmuI 
of harmony. And there is that Adonis the baautifiil 
youth, whom (slain by the wild boar) the maidens 
sseep aadTyear— turn we will take for symhol of the 
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Sun. wounded by the tusk of winter In hie gencmChw 
pmrt ; to symbol of Good wounded, ee it ever is» by 
Evil. ^ 

For there are evil mde. and strange qned^ ^ads too : 
and Typboa, that Northern Dn%on, circling round 
the Pole, from his lair of darkness and cold oontlnaally 
threatens the gracious Lord of M^t and Life : and 
there is BeebBebul, the Prince of Fum and of all Spite- 
fulness ; and Kali, terrible (though sonaetunescracioiiB) 
with her necJdace of skulls ; and that fruitful num-v 
ster, than Man - Fish, OansM ; and Priapos, most 
improper of deities ; and Pan, whose lusty horns 
and bools glance through all creatioii — wnMn the 
Greeks were not afraid of. but the Christians were, 
and so made him mto their Devil I 
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ANGELS’ WINGS 

Probably^ in Art as in Life, there is always a oer* 
conflict going on between the emotional and 
intellectual elements. The GreeJc Art tends to the 
expreMon of beauty in dear, simple, and definite 
forms; the Gothic Art tends towards a wealth of 
emotion, imagery, mysticism, escaping the Ixmnds 
of definite thou^t. ^e most j^fect Art need, 1 
think, reject nothing ; but the Time and the Place 
and the Mode of treatment are all-important. 

The recurrence of wings in Cupids and Angels, all 
down the history of Art and in so many nations, 
suggests a great need in the human mind-— suggests 
the haunting vision of the real existence of Bangs 
capable of swift translation through space. If the 
artist sees any such vision, and feels its actuality, 
t hen he is bosind to try and express it. He must 
e xp re ss it— and in hts own way ; and so long as he 
does express it, cficctively and permanently, he may 
do so by any dwice that he likes^but not by a stout 
country gm floating about in the air with feathers 
fastened to her bodice, because that is quite tm» 
thinkaMe. 
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